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Hotes, 
AND THE MONASTERY OF 
ST. MATTHEW. 


KING JOHN 


ing John’s Grant of an Annual Payment from the Church 
St. Burian, Cornwall, to the Monks of St Matthew — 

Singular mistake of Tanner and the last Editors of Dug- 

dale respecting them — Who they were, and some Notice 

of the Events which connect their Monaste ry with English 

History. 

King John’s grant to the monks of St. Matthew 
was first printed (1837) in the Ist vol. of the 
Charter Rolls. For convenience, I shall copy 
the reprint in an unabbreviated form in the Mo- 
nasticon Dicecesis Eroniensis (1846), by Dr. Oliver, 
who however merely prefixes a heading, p. 409. :— 
“ Pensio ex Ecclesia S. Beriana Monachis de S. Mattheo 

concessis”’ (concessa ?) 
“ (Rot. Cart., 15 Joh., vid, fol. 196.) 
; os Johannes Dei gracia, etc. Omnibus, etc. Sciatis nos 
intuitu Dei concessisse et quantum ad nos pertinet de- 
disse et hac carta nostra confirmasse Monachis de Sancto 
Matheo de Finibus-terrarum in Britannia ibidem Deo 
servientibus et servituris centum svlidos, quos Dominus 
Wintoniensis episcopus eis de mandato nostro assignavit 
M ecclesia Sancte Beriaue in Cornubia que ad nostram 
Spectat donacionem, percipierfos singulis annis nomine 
beneticii in liberam puram et perpetu im elemosinam. 
te meipso apud Mausy.” 


As Dr. Oliver, at p- 440., derives St. Mawes 


from St. Mauditus, it is satisfactory to be assured | 
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that, though he states in his preface he had fur- 
nished some materials for the last edition of Dug- 
dale, he cannot be answerable for its r¢ petition of 
the euess which Bp. Tanner offered, but 
in a rave good reason for rejecting, ‘The 
extract, from the Monasticon Angii- 
canum (reprint of the new edition, 1849), vol. vi. 
Part 11. p. 1616., contains all that Tanner had 
said: but shows by the use of * forse n,” that the 
editors, if they hesitated to adopt his already dis- 
carded gu could find no prol ‘ 
planation ° ame 


strange 
note 


following 


able ex- 


+} more ] 
ALL. MAwr 

“ Tanner puts Qu. and says: ‘ In the cart. roll of the 
15th year of K. John, m. 2, n, 42, there is a grant of 
100s. per ann. out of the church of St. Berian in Cornwall, 
tothe Monks of St. Matthew.’ He adds: ‘I have 1 
yet found any monastery elsewhere in England «dedicated 
to that Apostle.’ In a foot-note is added: ‘St. Mawes,’ 

i\ Tanner, ‘appears in the Exeter Registers, and 
Leland'’s Jtin, to be no other than a corruption of St. 
Mauduits.” See Lacy’s Register, vol. iii.; Le). Itin., vol. 
iii. p. 29.; and Willis, Not. Parl., vol. ii. p. 166.” 

Leland, I may observe, writes “ St. Mauditus 
Creeke.” Martyn'’s Map, first published in 1748 
(an excellent authority for Cornish names), and 
Borlase’s Nat. Hist. (1758), have “St. Maudit’s 
Creek”; which, though still in local use, has been 
exchanged in the Ordnance Map for “ St. Mawes 
Harbour.” 

The charter so clearly indicates the whereabout 
of the “ Monks of St. Matthew,” that if the learned 
editors of Dugdale had consulted it, they could 
not have failed to discover the origin of Tanner’s 
mistake, which led to his random conjecture — 
that St. was a corruption of St. Mat- 
thew’s; because he could not find “any monas- 
tery elsewhere in England (!) dedicated to that 
Apostle.” Even had the writer of the charter 
carelessly stated that St. Mawes was “ de finibus- 
terrarum,” he most certainly would not have 
added that it was in “ Britannia.” The Records 
invariably call the English dominions of the Plan- 
tagenets “ Anglia”; and by “ Britannia,” (as the 
chroniclers by Britain,) always intend Brittany. 
In one peculiar combination, indeed, they employ 
Britannia to designate certain lands in England, 
but this apparent exception only confirms my re- 
mark. For when they mention the “ Honor Bri- 
tannie,” they use it either as an equivalent for 
the “Honor Richmundi,” or, at any rate, to de- 
scribe some portion of those extensive manors and 
lordships which, with the Earldom of Richmond, 
the Conqueror conferred on his son-in-law Alan, 
Earl or Count of Brittany, and which the succes- 
sive Earls (afterwards styled Dukes) of Brittany 
and Richmond, enjoyed for three hundred years ; 
their tenure being interrupted only by an occa- 
sional seizure by the crown, in consequence of a 

| political misunderstanding. 
When it is once understood, that in the Records 


“ CoRNWw Str. MArrnew’s forsan 
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‘‘ Britannia” always means Brittany or Bretagne, 
no doubt can remain that the monks of St. Mat- 
thew, “de finibus-terrarum,” were those of the 
ancient Benedictine abbey of St. Matthew, at the | 
most western extremity of Brittany. This abbey 
is called by De Thou, in a passage to which I 
shall again refer, ““S. Matthzi coenobium in fini- 
bus terra, ut vulgo aiunt”; by Rostrenan (French 
and Breton Dict.), “St. Mathieu du bout du 
monde.” A Gazetteer of France (Lond. 1793), 
which professes to be borrowed from the Dict. 
Géographique Portatif, calls the point on which 
the abbey stands, S. Mahé; and a village there, 
for it does not notice the abbey, “S. Mahé, or 
S. Mathieu, fin-de-terre.” The historians of 
Brittany, Lobineau and Morice, and also Daru, I 
may observe, write St. Mahé just as frequently 
as St. Mathieu. On many English and Siena 
maps the point is called Pointe S. Mahé; on one 
of the latter, indeed, I find S. Mazé — another 
Breton name for St. Matthew. 

At first sight it seems mere whim that King 
John should, for the benefit of an abbey at the 
Land's End of Brittany, have laid a charge on 
the church of St. Burian, in one of whose daugh- 
ter parishes the now better known Land’s End of | 
Cornwall is situate. It will however be remem- 
bered, that John had been Earl of Cornwall for 
about twenty years before his accession, and the 
Earldom was still vested in the crown. Whether 
the patronage of St. Burian belonged to him as 
Earl or King, or whether it was in his hands 
merely during the vacancy in the See of Exeter 
from Oct. 1206 to Oct. 1214, it is unnecessary to 
inquire here. His right of patronage is assumed 
in the grant to the monks of St. Matthew, as it 
also seems to have been (Pat. Rolls, Feb. 1213,) 
when St. Probus and St. Burian were bestowed 
on his favourite Chancellor Walter de Gray — 
and again, though less distinctly,—after Gray's 
election to Worcester had been confirmed by 
him, Jan. 26, 1214, — in the presentation to the 
same benefices of William, the Provost of St. 
Omer, Feb. 7th, shortly before John sailed for 
Rochelle. 

If the grant had any effect, the payment was no 
doubt discontinued at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. Some notice of it may have been pre- 
served amongst the muniments of the abbey —all 
of which could not have been destroyed in its 
successive pillages during the Middle Ages, since 
Morice, in his Preuves, was able to print two or 
three of very early date. It seems therefore just 
possible, that as, after the violent dissolution of 
the Breton religious houses at the revolution, 
many of their records found their way into the 
public archives in the chief towns of the depart- 
ments, even those of St. Mahé might still be seen 
at Quimper or Brest. 

The grant is dated at Mausy (Mauzé on modern 





ee, 


maps), now an inconsiderable place between Ro. 
chelle and Niort, but where at that time there 
was probably a castle (Pat. Rolls, Hen. IIL), 
There is some difficulty in fixing the month and 
day ; but, as this charter belongs to John's 15th year, 
it must have been executed between the 15th Feb, 
1214, when he had reached Rochelle, and the fo}. 
lowing 8th May (Ascension Day): which being 
the anniversary of his coronation, was of course 
the first day of his 16th year. The charter again 
purports to be the confirmation of an act by his 


| Justiciary, who was regent of the kingdom in his 


absence ; and some time, therefore, must be al. 
lowed for this to be communicated to John. He 
had no doubt passed through Mauzé, on his way 
to Niort, more than once before, after his landing; 
but the charter may with very great probability be 
referred to the last fortnight of his 15th year, 
when the valuable Itinerary, prefixed to the Ps. 
tent Rolls, shows he was several times at Mauzé; 
and although it stands in connexion with others 
of various dates — most of them, indeed, given by 
his Justiciary — it immediately precedes one given 
by himself at Niort on the 5th of May. 

It will, however, be far more interesting to in. 
quire what was John’s motive for this grant to St. 
Mahé. As, at the most recent date which can 
be assigned to it, he was preparing to invade Brit- 
tany, it might be conjectured that he wished to 
secure the influence of the monks in his favour. 


| This indeed might have been one, but it could 


scarcely have been his principal inducement, as 
St. Mahé is in the northwestern corner of Brit- 
tany; and John, after crossing the Loire, never 
attempted to advance in that direction, but kept 
close to the north bank of the river; and even, 
when he marched on Nantes, was nowhere within 
100 miles of the abbey. 

A more probable motive for the grant will be 
found in one remarkable characteristic of John, 
whose favour for sailors was so peculiar as to give 
rise to apocryphal stories of his living amongst 
them, which historians have employed to cover 
with greater odium a memory otherwise suffi- 
ciently blackened. His attention to nautical 
affairs may reasonably be supposed to have con- 
tributed to the first great naval victory by the 
English over the French in the preceding year. 
The position of St. Mahé at the turn of the French 
coast was a singularly advantageous one. It af- 
forded shelter to numerous fleets of merchantmen 
delayed by contrary winds, and halfway on the 
voyage to the foreign dominions of the Plantage- 
nets, it was the first port their armaments would 
make after crossing the channel. If too it can- 
not be supposed to have had much trade of its 
own, it was evidently a place where cargoes were 
deposited, and perhaps exchanged. For these 
reasons it was obviously desirable to cultivate 
friendly relations with the monks, who on their 
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i caleais 
part, by providing a light on the tower of the 
abbey (adjoining which stands the modern light- 
house), enabled vessels to reach, and to run safely 
within the Passage du Four, where, by the barrier 
of islands and rocks on the west, they could in 
some degree be protected from the Atlantic in the 
roadstead of St. Mahé; whilst, if a storm ren- 
dered this unsafe, there was close at hand the 
landlocked harbour of Brest. 

But, although for political purposes, and espe- 
cally for the traders, who, in the middle ages, 
timidly crept along the coast, it was important that 
the English should have friends at St. Mahé, the 
abbey, and the district around, which had ap- 

rently been dependent on it from the time of 
the original grant by Hervé (the Breton saint ?), 
Count of Leon, suffered severely at their hands on 
three, if not on four, occasions subsequent to the 
reign of Jobn. 

The first outrage occurred during the reign of 
Edward I. To show how great a number of mer- 
chant vessels was accustomed to collect here, I 
may premise that, previously to the short war be- 
tween Edward and Philip the Fair, of which in- 
deed it was the ostensible cause, a feud originating 
ina private quarrel, resulted in a desperate en- 
gagement between the sailors of the Cinque Ports 
and the Normans, when 200 vessels of the latter, 
with their crews and cargoes, were taken or de- 
stroyed in the roadstead of St. Mahé. Shortly 
after, Philip having meanwhile treacherously 
seized great part of Aquitaine, Edward, in the be- 
ginning of 1296, sent an expedition to Bayonne 
under the command of his brother, Edmund Earl 
of Lancaster and Leicester. On its way this 
force attacked and pillaged St. Mahé. As this 


semi-piratical descent is scarcely noticed in our | 


annals, I extract the following curious particulars 
from Morice’s Histoire de la Bretagne, vol. i. pp. 
215-6, a.p. 1296 : — 

“Le Roi d’Angleterre envoya le Comte de Leicestre en 


Gascoyne pour y continuer la guerre. 
barqua & Plimouth le 15 janvier avec Henri Comte de 


Lincolne, vingt-six Bannerets, sept-cent gendarmes, et | 


un grand nombre de Fantassins. Sa flotte étoit com- 
posée de trois-cents-cinquante-deux voiles. I] la con- 
duisit d’abord & la rade de S. Mathieu, ou il s’étoit pro- 
posé de se reposer, et d’acheter des vivres. Les Bretons, 


ne sachant s’ils devoient le regarder comme ami ou comme | 


ennemi, prirent le parti de se retirer dans les lieux les 
_ écartés avec la meilleure partie de leurs effets. Les 
retons demandérent un délai, qui leur fut accordé; mais 


ils 'employérent & enlever le reste de leurs vivres, et & | 


mettre leurs effets & couvert. Les Anglois, piqués d’avoir 
été trompés; entrérent dans la ville de S. Mathieu, pillé- 
rent ce qui y étoit resté, mirent le feu dans quelques 
endroits, et forcérent les portes de l’Abbaye, dvi ils en- 
leverent tout ce qui se pouvoit transporter. Le Comte 
fit rendre aux moines le Chef de S. Mathieu et tous les 
ornemens de leur église. Les Gallois qui étoient dans 
armée du Comte s’acharnérent contre les Bretons, les 
poursuivrent jusques dans leurs retraites, en tutrent un 
grand nombre, et se conduiserent du reste comme s’ils 
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eussent étéenun pays ennemi. Aprés ces tristes ravages 
le Comte fit embarquer ses gens, et vint se presenter 
devant Brest, ob ses troupes affamées découvrirent quel- 
ques magasins de vivres, que |’on avoit enterrés,” 


That the Welsh, so closely connected with them- 
selves in race, language, and traditions, should 
have proved their bitterest foes, was evidently an 
aggravation of their calamity which the Bretons 
little expected. As the fleet had just before 
quitted Plymouth, the want of provisions must 
Daru (Hist. de la 
Bretagne) briefly records the piilage and burning 
of the “ ville” of “Saint Mahé,” “ par ces allies 
affamés,” and so far agrees with Morice as to the 
cause. But from his previous remark, that Duke 
John IT. changed sides three times during the quar- 
rel between the kings, it appears far more pro- 
bable that the English readily availed themselves 
of an excuse for punishing a slippery ally. On 
the other hand, we are not surprised to learn from 
Daru that the natural indignation of his pillaged 
subjects determined the Duke to listen once 
more to the overtures of Philip. The Dukes of 
Brittany, I may observe, had become more di- 
rectly interested in the prosperity of St. Mahé, as 
their vassal the Count of Leon had about half a 
century before ceded to them his rights in the 
Leonois*, in which St. Mahé is situate. Subse- 
quently, in 1409, we find from Morice, the Duke 
granted to the abbot the privilege of enclosing 
and fortifying the abbey, and the “ ville.” Did 
this “ ville” sink into obscurity, or was its name 
changed to Conquest or Conquet? There is cer- 
tainly some confusion here, but the latter is the 
only town mentioned in the accounts of subsequent 
descents. ti 7. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


GLEANINGS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE 
TREASURY. — No. VIII. 
About the middle of the last century was pub- 
lished a book in two volumes by Oliver Mac Al- 
| lester, entitled — 


Le Comte s’em- | 


“ A Series of Letters, discovering the Scheme projected 
by France, in 1759, for an intended Invasion upon England 
with flat-bottomed Boats; and various Conterences and 
original Papers touching that formidable Design. Lon- 
don, 1767.” 

And it is described by Lowndes (new edit. by Bohn) 
as containing some curious particulars relative to 

* The department of Finistére comprises very nearly 
the same portions of the Province of Brittany as had 
belonged to the diocese of St. Pol de Leon and Quimper, 
which again answered respectively to the ancient dis- 
tricts of Leonois and Cornuaille. The juxta-position of 
these names is noteworthy, and almost leads one to sus- 
pect that the strange tradition respecting the Cornish 
“ Lionesse” may have originated in some Breton legend. 
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the young Pretender, and the banishment of the 
Jesuits from the French dominions. 

‘The author, who seems to have entertained a | 
great opinion of his own lucubrations, presented 
the Lords of the Treasury, their Secretaries, and 
Solicitor, each with a copy of his book; but not 
mevting with the recompense he expected, pre- 
ferred the following petition to their Lordships :— 

“ To the Right Hone the Lords of His Majest'™ 
Treasury. 
“ The Petition of Oliver Mac Allester, 
“Humbly Sheweth, 

“That your Lordships’ Petitioner, after rendering the 
most important service to His Majesty and this Nation, 
in which he run the greatest dangers and risque of his 
life, was lately oblig’d at great expence to publish a 
History in 2 volumes of those most interesting facts, 
which have been received with extraordinary approba- | 
tion by a number of the first Personages of this King- 
dow for Birth, Honour, and Learning; and Your Lord- | 
ships’ Petitioner, amongst others of that High Rank, | 

! 


hart the honour to present to your Lordships, and to your 
Secretarys and Sollicitor, each 2 volumes of the s@ 
Works: but as vet has not received any recompence for 
the same. } 

“That by the true character and Tyrannie of the Pre- | 
tener set forth in the said works, and conceal’d till this 
Publication, a most important service (as your Petitioner | 
has reason to believe) is rendered to His Majesty, inas- | 
much, as by such just representation he is become odious | 
not only to his secret friends but contemptable to the | 
Court of France, and the schemes of Invasion from that 
Court in his favour improbable ever more to be carried 
into Execution against this Kingdom; an observation, 
which, as it cannot escape your Lordships’ wisdom and 
judicious penetration, will ever carry its own weight, he 
hopes, in your Petitioner’s behalf. 

“May it therefore please your Lordships to 
take the premises into your generous considera- 
tion, and to order him such sum for payment of 
said books as y* Lordships shall think fit ac- 
cording to your accustomed bounty and liberal- 
ity. . 

“ And your Petitioner will ever pray, &c.” 


This petition was received on the 7th May, 1767, 
and read on the 12th of the same month, but the 
petitioner received nothing in answer to his prayer. 

Witiiam Henry Hart. 


Folkestone House, Roupell Park, 
Streatham. 


LETTER OF THOMAS GORE TO ARCHBISHOP 
SANCROFT. 

Thomas Gore, of Alderton, co. Wilts, the he- 
raldic writer, who died in 1684, left behind him 
many MSS. relating to heraldry and genealogy. 
I am desirous to ascertain, if possible, the fate of 
these collections, which are alluded to in Wood's 
Athene. The family in the direct line terminating 
in a female, the Gore estates have passed into 
other hands; but I can get no direct evidence as 
to the family papers. They may possibly yet be 
in existence. It is curious to remark also, that | 
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although he was in constant correspondence with 
the learned men of his day, so few of his letters 
have turned up. The following is a letter from 
him to Archbishop Sancroft :— 


“ May it please your Grace, — That it has been so long 
since | payd my duty in waiting upon your Grace (to whom 
I am so much obliged for your great and signal respect and 
favour towards me) was only occasioned by the many 
great and weighty affaires with which this year I have 
bin invironed, by reason of the office of sheriff, which 
my gracious Sovereign was pleased to impose on me; but 
as soon as I shall be discharged thereof (which ac: ording 
to ancient custome can not be farr off), I live in hopes to 
give myself the honour and satisfaction of kissing your 
Grace’s hands, and then, in a more ample manner than 
now, to express how much I am your Grace’s humble ser. 
vant. The gentleman who humbly presents this paper 
unto your Grace is my kinsman, for whom I have a very 
great respect—a very honest aud sober person, a true 
Nathaniel, in whom there is no guile, a true son of the 
Church of England, a very loyal subject to his prince, 
one who ever had and yet retaines a great zeal to & 
his Majestie service. If, therefore, your Grace (so great 
an encourager of loyalty and al! laudable practices) 
would be pleased to vouchsafe to use your authority and 
interest (which is very considerable) whereby he might 
attaine to some office and serve the king, and better sup- 
port himself and family, it would not only for ever oblige 
himself, but also him who esteemes it his greatest honour 
to bear the title of, my Lord, your Grace’s most humble 
and obedient servant, THOMAS Gore. 

“ Aldrington, near Chippenham, in Wilts, 19° Sept, 
1681. 

“(Indorsed) Mr. Gore for Mr. Tomlinson.” 


As the foregoing letter was written about the 
period when a pamphlet, published by him in de- 
fence of aspersions upon his character, and en- 
titled, Loyalty Displayed and Falsehood Unmasked, 
Lond., 4to, 1641, I should be glad if any of your 
correspondents can indicate a library possessing 
copy of the same. Cu. Hopper. 





ST. KEYNE’S CHURCH, CORNWALL. 


The following copy of “ Laws” is from the bell- 
tower of St. Keyne’s church, and is, perhaps, 
worthy of being recorded in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ Aloud let silence first proclaimed be, 

And by consent let’s make it our decree, 

And fix such laws in our socicty, 

Which, being observed, will keep sobriety. 

Who swears or curses in an angry mood, 

Quarrels or strikes, although he draws no blood, 

Who wears a hat or spur, o’erturns a bell, 

Or by unskilful handling mars a peal, 

He shall pay sixpence for each single crime, 

’T will make him cautious at another time. 

And if the Sexton’s fault it chance to be, 

We'll lay on him a double penalty. 

A blessing let us crave on Church and King, 

And peaceably let us begin to ring. 

G. Hx =e) ail 

& 1774. Churchwardens. 
J. Jouns. J 


In spite, however, of the fine of sixpence on 
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any unhappy ringer who should “mar a peal,” or 
«g'erturn a bell,” in spite of the double fine upon 
the sexton, I fear that soon no sound except the 
ery of the Cornish chough will issue from the 
belfry of St. Keyne. Of the four bells, one lies 
in broken ruin at the bottom of the tower, and 
two others are without ropes. The “sound of the 
church-going bell” may yet be heard from one, 
but the choughs, which have almost blocked up 
the turret stairs with the débris of their nests, are 
fast filling the belfry, where decay also is doing its 
work. 

Could St. Keyne, who, out of gratitude for the 
dedication of the church to her name, laid a spell 
upon the waters of the crystal Well, have foreseen 
the dilapidated state of the edifice at the present 
time, I fear our west-country wives would never 
have experienced the efficacy of a draught, and 
possibly our west-country husbands would have 
had no need to lament, in the words of Southey’s 
ballad, — 

“ But i’ faith she had been wiser than I, 
For she took a bottle to church.” 

The water of St. Keyne’s Well is still as clear 
as ever, and of the five trees once flourishing on 
the small roof three remain, an oak, an ash, and 
an elm; and the decayed stump of the fourth is 
still standing. Fras. Brent. 

Plymouth. 





DISSOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 


At a time when the attention of Europe, and 
England especially, is fixed on the social changes 
now happening in the United States, it is possible 
that the accompanying extracts, published by an 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


eminent American statesman more than half a | 
century ago, may interest some of the readers of | 
” 


*“N.&Q 

Associated as Alexander Hamilton was with 
Washington and Madison, and taking an active 
part in the formation of the new Union, his re- 
marks possess more than ordinary interest. 

They are extracted from the Federalist, a series 


of Essays, of which Hamilton contributed the | 
greater share, and Jay and Madison some of the | 


remainder. 

_Alexander Hamilton was born in the island of 
Nevis in 1757, and was murdered by Aaron Burr 
at Weehawken, near New York, June 11, 1804. 


Of his death I have no details, and should be | 


much indebted to any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 
who could furnish them. 


On the Effects o issoluti Tnion, by Alexander | 
Mig of a Dissolution of the Union, by Alexander | which is most probable, should be thrown together into two 


Hamilton. 
(From the Federalist.) 
_ “ Assuming it, therefore, as an established truth that, 
im cases of disunion, the several states, or such combina- 
tions of them as might happen to be formed out of the 
wreck of the general confederacy, would be subject to 


| predicament of the continental powers of Europe. 
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those vicissitudes of peace and war, of friendship and 
enmity with each other, which have fallen to the lot of 
all other nations not united under one government, let us 
enter into a concise detail of some of the consequences 
that would attend such a situation. 

“ War between the states, in the first periods of their 
separate existence, would be accompanied with much 
greater distresses than it commonly is in those countries 
where regular military establishments bave long ob- 
tained. The disciplined armies always kept on foot on 
the Continent of Europe, though they bear a malignant 
aspect to liberty and economy, have notwithstanding 
been productive of the singular advantage of rendering 
sudden conquests impracticable, and of preventing that 
rapid desolation which used to mark the progress of war 
prior to their introduction, The art of fortification has 
contributed to the same ends. The nations of Europe 
are encircled with the chains of fortified places, which 
mutually obstruct invasion. Campaigns are wasted in 
reducing two or three fortified garrisons to gain admit- 
tance into an enemy’s country. ..... The history of 
war in that quarter of the globe, is no longer a history of 
nations subdued and empires overturned. but of towns 
taken and retaken, of battles that decide nothing... . . 
In this country the scene would be altogether reversed. 
The jealousy of military establishments would postpone 
them as long as possible. The want of fortifications, 
leaving the frontier of one state open to another, would 
facilitate inroads. The populous states would with little 
difficulty over-run their less populous neighbours. Con- 
quests would be as easy to be made, as difficult to be 
retained. War, therefore, would be desultory and pre- 
datory. The calamities of individuals would ever make 
the principal figure in events, and would characterise our 
exploits. 

“ The violent destruction of life and property, incident 
to war .... will compel nations the most attached to 
liberty to resort for security to institutions which have 
a tendency to destroy their civil and political rights... . 
The institutions chiefly alluded to are STANDING ARMIES 
eocee The weaker states or confederacies would first 
have recourse to them to put themselves on an equality 
with their more potent neighbours. They would at the 
same time be obliged to strengthen the executive arm of 
government; in doing which, their constitutions would 
acquire a progressive direction towards monarchy. The 


| expedients which have been mentioned would soon give 


the states, or confederacies that made use of them, a 
superiority over their neighbours. . . . . Thus we should 
in a little time see established in every part of this 
country the same engines of despotism which have been 
the scourge of the old world. This at least would be the 
natural course of things; and our reasonings will be 
likely to be just in proportion as they are accommodated 
to this standard. These are not vague inferences, de- 
duced from speculative defects in a constitution, the whole 
power of which is lodged in the hands of the people. . . . 
They are solid conclusions, drawn from the natural and 
necessary progress of human affairs. Jf we are wise 
enough to preserve the Union, we may for ages enjoy an 
advantage similar to that of an insulated situation. 
Europe is at a great distance from us. Extensive mili- 
tary establishments cannot, in this position, be neces- 
sary to our security. But if we should be disunited, and 
the” integral parts should either remain separated, or, 


or three confederacies, we should be in a short time in the 
Our 
liberties would be a prey to the means of defending our- 
selves against the ambition and jealousy of each other. 
This is an idea not superficial or futile, but solid and 
weighty. It deserves the most serious and mature con- 
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sideration of every prudent and honest man of whatever 
party. If such men will make a firm and solemn pause, 
and meditate dispassionately on its importance, if they 
will contemplate it in all its attitudes, and trace it to all 
its consequences, they will not hesitate to part with 


trivial objections to a constitution the rejection of which | 


would, in all probability, put a final period to the Union. 
The airy phantoms that now flit before the distempered 
imaginations of some of its adversaries, would then 
quickly give place to more substantial prospects of dan- 
gers real, certain, and extremely formidable.” 
Wituram Henry Wits. 
Bristol. 





finor Aotes. 


Dean Atprica’s Love or Smoxine. — The 
excellent Dean of Christ-Church was a great 
lover of tobacco. Mr. Fairholt, in his 
its History and Associations, 1859, p. 126. says : — 

“ There is an amusing anecdote related of the Dean's 
continuous devotion to his pipe. One of the students 
betted another that, however early, or at whatever time 
the Doctor was visited in his own sanctum, he would be 
found smoking. The bet was taken, and at once the 
Dean was visited ; when the reason of the visit was 
given,‘ Your friend has lost,’ said the Dean, ‘I am not 
smoking, only filling my pipe.’” 

The story, however, derived by Mr. Fairholt 
from a pleasant little volume entitled Nicotiana, 
is not quite correctly told: the wager was, that 
the dean was either smoking, stopping, or fill- 
ing his pipe. The parties called on him, and 
he who made the bet immediately exclaimed, “ I 
have lost my wager, I perceive,” for the doctor 
was not smoking, but had his hand in his waistcoat 
pocket. “You have won it,” said the Dean, to 
whom the matter had been explained, “ for,” said 
he, withdrawing his hand from its place of con- 
cealment, “I am filling my pipe at this very 
moment ;” his pocket being his tobacco-box. 

Epwarp F. Rimpautt. 


Purir Il. — The Times and other papers have 


"obacco : 
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| is found “ J. Donne.” 
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Avtocrapus on Booxs.—In continuation of the 
Notes on this subject which have appeared jn 
“N. & Q.” at various times, I have to add the 
following : — 

1. Paracelsi Chirurgia, 3 Parts; Argentorati, 
folio, 1573. At the bottom of the first title-page 
Of the rarity of Donne's 
autograph, it is unnecessary to speak. 

2. Oclandii Anglorum Prelia, London. 1582, 
12mo. At the bottom of the title-page occurs 
“G. Whytney, Cestrensis” ; at the top the motto, 
“ Constanter et syn. . . .”, (the rest is missing), 
Geoffrey Whitney is well known as the author of 
A Choice of Emblems, Leyden, 1586, 4to. I never 
saw his handwriting before. It would seem from 
this specimen, that he was a native of Chester. 

3. Cotgrave’s Dictionary, Lond. 1650, folio. 
On the fly-leaf is the autograph of “ Charles 
Cotton,” the friend and adopted son of Izaak Wal- 
ton; and the margins of the book are covered 
almost throughout with MS. notes in the same 
hand. A bookseller, who has had half a century's 
experience of such matters, informs me that he 
never has seen hitherto a line of Cotton's writing. 
It is pretty evident that this was the copy of 
Cotgrave which Cotton used in his translations of 
Montaigne, whom he mentions in one of the notes. 
An original letter from Cotgrave to “ my worthie 
frende M'‘ Beaulieu, Secretarie to the Lor. En- 
bassader of Great Brittaine at Paris,” came into 
my possession with the Dictionary. The date, 
27 September, 1610,” occurs on the document; 


| but this is in a different hand, though perhaps 


uoted with approbation Mr. Motley’s ridicule of | 


hilip for scribbling in the margin of a despatch 
from England : — 

“ St. James's is a house of recreation, which was once a 
monastery. There is a Park between it and the Palace 
which is called Huytal, but why it is called Huytal 1 am 
sure I don’t know.” 

To this The Times adds :— 

“His researches in English had not enabled him to 
recognize the abstruse compound of adjective and sub- 
stantive which constitute Whitehall.” 

Now, with all due deference to Mr. Motley and 
the Thunderer, it appears to me that Philip's re- 
mark proves exactly the reverse of what they say. 
He spelt by the ear, as everybody did in those 
days, and he merely means that he could not un- 
derstand why a building that was red, or brown, 
or pea-green should be called White Hall. 

CHITTELDROOG. 


nearly as old. The seal, with the crest, is still 
attached to the paper. 

4. Poems and Translations, by Thomas Fletcher, 
Lond. 1692, 8vo. Ona fly-leaf is written “ Do- 
num Authoris” ; and at the end there is a page, 
also in the author’s autograph, in which he gives 
an improved version of one of the poems in the 
volume. 

I also possess several other literary relics of 
equal or greater curiosity, of which I might say 
something, if I was not afraid of encroaching on 
your space too much, H. C. W. 


To-ratis. —In Grose’s Antiquities of Scotland 
(vol. ii. p. 274.) there is quoted from Shaw (from 
the History of the Province of Moray, as | collect), 
a description of the cathedral church of Elgin, 1 
which occurs the following passage : — 

“ There were porticoes or to-falls on each side of the 
church eastwards, from the traverse or cross, which were 
eighteen feet broad, without the walls. To yield sufficient 
light to a building so large, besides the great windows in 
the porticoes, and a row of attic windows in the walls, 
each six feet high, above the porticoes, there was in the 
west gable above the gate a window,” &c. 


It will at once be perceived that by the “ porti- 


| coes or to-fulls” are meant the aisles, and that 


what are called the attic windows are those of the 
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dere-story. But my object in quoting the passage 
is to point out the word to-fall, which I do not re- 
member to have met with elsewhere. It is evi- 
dently meant to convey nearly the same idea as 
the word Jean-to. P.8.C. 


A Hovsewoin'’s PireRimaGe To JERUSALEFM.— 


“Qn the 19th of May, Anni 1565, Mr. Adriaan de 
Flaming and his Lady, Mrs. Maria Cornelis’, proceeded 
on a pilgrimage from Dordrecht to Jerusalem, and from 
thence to St. Katharine. On this journey they were 
accompanied by their whole household—man, maid, dog, | 
and cat—and brought them all safely back to the town 
of their abode on Marck the 28th, 1566.” 


See Matthys Balen, Janszoon, Beschryvinge der 
Stad Dordrecht, 1677, p. 835. 
Joun H. van Lennepr. 


Zeyst, March 14th, 1861. 


Naraanart Hawrnorne.— This name, now | 
world-famous, occurs in the registers of New 
Windsor, at an early date. In 1631 was bap- | 
tized, “ Nathanael, son to Nath' Hawthorne.” 

C.J. R. 





Queries, 


Rocer Ascuam.— Is there any authentic por- 
trait of Roger Ascham ; and, if so, where ? 

K. W. 

Biograpuy or Princesses.— Any correspon- 
dent of *N. & Q.” who can kindly point out any 
books or MSS. from which biographical inform- 
ation can be obtained relative to the following 
princesses, will earn, by so doing, my sincere 
thanks: — 

Isabel of Gloucester, first wife of King John ; 
Joan, Princess of Wales, natural daughter of King 
John; Elizabeth, Duchess of Exeter, and Phi- 
lippa, Queen of Portugal, daughters of John of 
Gaunt; Valentina of Milan, wife of Louis Duke 
of Orleans; Jaqueline Countess of Holland; Mar- 
garet of York, Duchess of Burgundy; Anne of 
Beaujeu ; Isabel of Austria, Queen of Denmark ; 
Marguerite, Duchess of Parma, Regent of the 
Netherlands (not Marguerite Duchess of Savoy) ; 
Anna d’Este, Duchess of Guise; Anne of Bourbon- 
Condé, Duchess de Longueville ; Marie Louise of 
Orleans, Queen of Charles II. of Spain ; Louise of 
Stolberg-Geedern, wife of Prince Charles Edward. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Commission TO FLETCHER AND SHAKSPEARE.— 
After such indefatigable antiquaries as Halliwell 
and others, it would seem but a futile endeavour 
to beat over the same ground with a view of 
turning up any new fact, any unpublished paper, 
that might serve to illustrate the too meagre his- 
tory of our greatest dramatist. 

The above-mentioned writer, in his Life of 
Shakspeare, p- 203., prints a warrant noted as 
found among the Privy Seal papers under date 


of May 7, or 17th, 1603 (No. 71.), to Lawrence 
Fletcher, William Shakspeare, and others, their 
associates, to perform plays, &c. 

Now, amongst a number of references relating 
to players and playhouses which I have in my 
possession, there is one, which I know to be au- 
thentic, bearing a subsequent date, the tenor of 
which runs thus :— 

“Rex xix. Maij concedit comissionem /Villielmo Flet- 
ere Shakespeare, & aliis, to plea comedies 
c al. 


Who was William Fletcher? Can it be a cle- 
rical error for the Lawrence above mentioned ? 
but then the dates are not identical. I should be 
glad to know the precise distinction between a 
privy-seal warrant and a commission ; and also if 
the above-noted commission has ever appeared in 
print. Raymonp Devacourrt. 


“Tae Entavstast.” — Who is the author of a 
drama entitled — 

“The Enthusiast: a Dramatic Essay, with each Scene 
constituting an Act, of which there are Seven. Berwick, 
printed for the author by Lochead and Gracie. 1800.” 
8vo. 

Immediately after the dramatis persone is the 
following, relating to the author : — 

“The following pages are presented to the public by a 
woman, tremblingly alive to censure or applause, and 
who, whilst she hopes for one sprig of laurel from her 
Northern neighbours, will not sigh for a London Fame. 
Should the hope, thus implied, appear presumptuous, 
surely goodnature will pardon, perhaps pity the vanity, 
when it is recollected that expectations of this kind com- 
monly end in disappointment. Nevertheless — 

‘ Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never was, but always to be blest.’ ” 
R. Ines. 

“Frora Nosiiissm™a.”— Who is the author 
of the above work, published at Coventry about 
the year 1690 or 1692? Was. 


Frencu Cuaurcu, Dustin. — In a MS, “ List, 
containing all y* Paym* to be made for Civill 
Affaires [in Ireland] from y* Ist day of August, 
1701,” and signed by King William III. (which 
I have in my possession), I find the following 
entry :—‘* To the Minister of the French Church, 
50l. per annum.” Where may I ascertain full 
particulars of this French church, which is not 
now to be found in Dublin? Dr. Elias Bohereau 
(whose son, the Rev. John Borough, was the first 
chaplain of the Royal Chapel of St. Matthew, 
Ringsend) came to Ireland upon the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and not only held the 
dignity of Precentor of St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
Dublin, but also acted as minister of the French 
congregation, to which the Dean and Chapter had 
granted St. Mary's Chapel. ABHBA. 


Imperrect Vorume.—Who is the author of the 
following volume of Sermons, the volume having 
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lost the title ? 
the King at Oatlands, 1638, on John i. 12., and 
the volume concludes with four sermons preached 
at Court. There are 13 pages of poetical devo- 
tions prefacing the volume, size small 8vo. pp. 336. 
Each sermon has the signature S. D. G. 
Daniex SEDGWICK. 
Iranian “Intap.”— Some years ago a distin- 
guished scholar, now dead, showed me a copy of 
the J/iad in Italian verse, remade, as the Orlando 
of Boiardo was by Berni, and told me that many 
classics had been so treated by Italian and Ger- 
man writers. He mentioned some, but I do not 
remember them. Can you oblige me by the title 
of the Jliad above mentioned, or any other in- 
stances of the practice? I do not inquire for mere 
burlesques, but rifacciumé nti. & F. 


Srr Joun Lape, Bart.—In the Autobiography 
of Mrs. Piozzi (Thrale), lately published, by A. 
Hayward, Exsq., Q.C., at p. 204. of vol. ii., I find 
the following extract from a letter, dated from 
Bath, May 31, 1817 :— 

“ We have a caricature print here of Sir John Lade, 
going thro’ all the stages of profligate folly, and drowning 
himself at last, with Dr. Johnson’s verses beginning — 

‘ Long expected one-and-twenty, 
Lingering year, at length is flown,’ 
written under,” &c., &c. 

I am anxious to ascertain if such a print is now 
in existence, where it could be seen ? and whether 
it could be purchased ? and of whom ? 

H. M. Rice. 

Rectory, South IIill. 


Meaninc or Layman.— We usually use the 
word “ Jayman” as applied to a person not in holy 
orders. It is also, 1 believe, sometimes used in 
contradistinction to a lawyer.* Is it ever used 
similarly with regard to other professions ; and, if 
so, what? In the preface to a work published by 
Nisbet, The Cartoons of Raphael, it is used as 
applied to an artist, at least so I understand the 
following passage :— 

“ The profession will immediately detect the hand of a 
layman in the comments which accompany the illustra- 
tions. The writer is no more an artist than a photograph 
is a picture, &c.” ALUMNUS. 

Ricwarp Licon ann Brian Durra. —I beg 
to be permitted to add a postscript to my inquiry 
about Ligon, signed F. S. A., anté, p. 227. The 
first edition of the History of Barbados, as I 
stated, was published in 1657, and dedicated to 
Bishop Duppa, who at that time was living in re- 
tirement at Richmond, an outcast from his see. 
The bishop was “good at commendations,” and 
his reply to Ligon’s letter (which is dated July 
12, 1653, four years before the publication of his 
book) is full of strained compliment after the 

[* See an example of this use of the word by the pre- 
sent Bishop of Oxford in our 2°¢ §, vii, 235.—Ep.] 


The first sermon is preached to | 





— 


fashion of the agé; but he adds with genuine 
feeling — 

“T have one request to you, that your kindnesse tg 
me (who without any designe, gave you the occasion of 
doing it) may not lead you into such an insufferable er. 
rour, as to choose me out as a fit person to inscribe jt to, 
who am so much in the shade that I must not own my. 
self. I am willing to believe that, though Honour be at 
this time at a very low Ebb, and by the iniquity of the 
times, is much falne within the Banks, yet the Channelj 
is not so drie but you may meet there with some Noble per- 
son, that may with more advantage take you and your 
Book into the same Cock-boat with him, and keep you this 
Winter both from cold and bunger, and therefore in great 
earnestnesse I desire you to look over your Catalogue of 
Friends, and though you cannot finde one that loves yoy 
better, yet, to make choice of him that can protect you 
better. And so with my Prayers for you that your Afflic. 
tions here may be so managed by you as to lead you to 
Joyes hereafter, I rest your most affectionate Friend, 
Br: Sar:” 

At the Restoration Duppa was translated to the 
see of Winchester, and died in 1662. 

The second edition of Ligon’s book was pub- 
lished in 1673, probably long after the poor author 
himself had been released by death from the 
troubles of this world, and the Upper Bench Pri- 
son. Rosert Resce, 


Mepatiic Query. — An explanation is re- 
quested of a bronze medal, diameter 12 inch, now 
in my possession. On the obverse is a rather 
young head to the right, with long hair, laurel 
crown, and toga: legend, HOC . SOLO . VINDICE. 
tvta. On the reverse is a youthful warrior in 
armour, standing, with sword, shield, and spear. 
Before him is a female in a stooping posture, di- 
recting his attention to a shield lying on the 
ground between them, and bearing upon it a 
crowned eagle’s head: legend REDEO . VETERES . 
AVCTVRA. TRIVMFos. Nodate. J.C. Wirros. 


Mapuite. pE Montpensier. — Can any corre- 
spondent kindly point out where information is 
to be obtained concerning the career of Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier, after the period at which 
her own Mémoires conclude: ‘The “ Mercure 
Galante” gives, I have been told, an account of 
her death; where is that to be obtained ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Puiu Il, anp Queen Exizapeta.—I have 
heard it gravely asserted, that the following di- 
plomatic note was addressed by Philip IL. of 
Spain to Queen Elizabeth just prior to the sailing 
of the Armada, in 1588 :— 

“ Te veto ne pergas bello defendere Belgas; 
Que Dracus eripuit nunc restituantur oportet; 
Quas pater evertit jubeo te condere cellas; 
Religio Paps fac restituatur ad unguem.” 

To which Her Majesty, it is said, gave this ex- 
tempore reply :— 

“ Ad Gracas, bone rex, fiant mandata kalendas.” 

What authority is there for this strange diple- 
matic communication and its response ? A. 
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Postican: Pusric.— What is the derivation 


of the word “publican,” as used to signify an 
innkeeper ? | not | 

Latin “ publicanus,” which signifies a tax-collec- | 
tor under a superior, though sometimes used of | 
the “ equites,” who were the chief farmers of 
Roman taxes. 


It evidently is not the same as the | 


J.P. C. 


Quorations WANTED. — 

“The Vampire kills, but does not inherit.” 
M. H. L. | 
“ The wild Macfarlane’s plaided clan,” 
» a | 

“Consiliis nox danda ducum, lux aptior armis.” | 
Mites. 

A line which ends — 
“ and tresses like the morn.” | 





Also a passage commencing — 


“ So wind in Hypochonders pent,” &c. 


C. W. B. 
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to find anywhere. Can any Puritan-collector aid 
me in securing the use (at least) of a copy ? r. 


Srncutar Custom In Tue City or Lonpox.— 

“1692. The first year I wore the Livery, Sir Wm 
Ashurst being Lord Mayor, I was invited by our Master 
and Wardens to dine with his Lordship. We went in a 
body from the Poultry Church to Grocers’ Hall, where 
the entertainment was very generous, and a noble Spoon 
he sent to our wives. To speak the truth, I do not think 
S' W™ Ashurst ever acted a little or a mean thing in his 
whole life.” — Dunton’s Life and Errors, 

Was this custom general with every company 
upon the Lord Mayor being selected from it, or 
was it limited to the Grocers? Is it continued ? 

Georce Orror. 

SATIRE ON THE LATE Sir Jonn Soane. — 
Among some old papers I find the following, 
which, as all the parties are now gone, may be 
recorded as a very curious and popular squib of 
the day. It is said to have been found under the 
plates at one of the artistic or academic dinners. 


Lackington, in his Biography, quotes — “ In- | It is headed : — 


fants in hell but a span long,” and “ Hell was 
paved with infants’ skulls,” &c., from a deep au- | 


thor. Who was he ? C. A. B. | 


Royat Rematns. — The following passage, de- | 
tailing the present state of some of the royal re- 
mains at Windsor, is worth a corner in “ N. & Q.” | 
Those of your readers whose memory reaches | 
back to the days when George IV. was king, will | 
call to mind the last time when these relics were 
exposed to the light of day : — 

“In excavating for the temporary grave, a small open- | 
ing was made into the vault which contains the coffins of | 
Henry VIII. and one of his Queens, the Lady Jane Sey- 
mour, also the coffins of Charles I. and an infant child 
of Queen Anne. The coffins, and even the crimsons on | 
which are placed the coronets, were in a tolerable state of | 
preservation, and the spear-hole in the coffin of Henry 
VIIL., said to have been made by one of the soldiers of 
Oliver Cromwell, was clearly discernible.” — The Times, | 


March 23, 1861. 
' 


What foundation is there for the story of Crom- | 


well’s soldier having driven his spear into the 


coffin of Henry VIII.? GRIME. 


Sisses (Ricuarp). — This ancient worthy was | 
born in Suffolk. Will any Suffolk reader of “ N. | 
& Q.” kindly inform me if the name still survives 
in the county ? Any biographic memorials would 
much oblige. Further, I have succeeded in pos- | 
sessing myself of all the early editions of Sibbes’s | 
numerous works, except four, viz., — 

(1.) “The Saint’s Comfort.” 12mo. 1638. 

(2.) “The Spiritual Favourite.” 18mo. 1640. 

(3.) “Consolatory Letter to an Afflicted Conscience,” 
4to. 1641, 

(4.) “Antidotum contra Naufragium,” &c. 
1657, 

Three of these I have traced to public libraries, 

but No, 2., The Spiritual Favourite, T have failed 


Concio, 





“ The Modern Goth. 

“ Glory to thee, great Artist! soul of taste! 
For mending pig-styes where a plank’s misplaced ; 
Whose towering genius plans from deep research 
Houses and temples, fit for Master Birch. 
To grace his shop on that important day, 
When buge twelfth cakes are raised in bright array. 
Each pastry pillar shows thy vast design — P 
Hail! then, to thee, and all great works of thine. 
Come let me place thee in the foremost rank, 
With him whose dulness discomposed the Bank ; 

[ A line illegible. ] 

Thy style shall finish what his style begun. 
Thrice happy Wren! he did not live to see 
The dome that’s built and beautified by thee. 
Oh! had he lived to see thy blessed work, 
To see pilasters scored like loins of pork ; 
To see the orders in confusion move ; 
Scrolls fixed below, and pedestals above: 
To see defiance hurled at Rome and Greece, 
Old Wren had never left the world in peace. 
Look where I will, above, below is shown 
A pure disordered order of thine own; 
Where lines and circles curiously unite, 
A base, confounded, compound, Composite : 
A thing from which, in truth it may be said, 
Each lab’ring mason turns abash’d his head ; 
Which Holland reprobates, and Dance derides, 
While tasteful Wyatt holds his aching sides. 
Here crawl. ye spiders! here, exempt from cares, 
Spin your fine webs above the bulls and bears! 
Secure from harm enjoy the channell’d niche: 
No maids molest you, for no brooms can reach ; 
In silence build from models of your own, 


o” 


But never imitate the works of Soane! 

any of your readers supply the missing 

line? And can they inform me the name of the 

author, and the occasion on which they were cir- 

culated ? A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Can 


Memoirs or Lapy Vane. —It has always been 


considered that the autobiography of Lady Vane, 
introduced in the novel of Peregrine Pickle, under 
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the title of “ Memoir of a Lady of Quality,” was 
executed and “authorised” by Smollett, from ma- 
terials furnished by the noble demirep, who is 
understood to have requested in a very liberal 
manner the publication of that entertaining and 
somewhat licentious episode. Sir Walter Scott, 
indeed, mentions the transaction as highly discre- 
ditable to his celebrated countryman and prede- 
cessor in the domain of fiction, though it must be 
admitted that the narrative, independently of its 
remarkable merit as a composition (the diction is, 
throughout, of almost faultless elegance), pos- 
sesses a special value, since, being a record of 
facts, it confirms but too well the accuracy of 
delineation of the manners of the time afforded 
by the main story. 

The Viscountess died in 1788, aged seventy- 
two; and in a letter to the Gentleman's Magazine 
of that year (p.461.) it is stated (on the authority 
of a writer who professes to have been many years 
in the confidence of the heroine), that the memoir 


| 


Polenta, which is the principal food of the poorer 
classes in North Italy, is mentioned several times 
by Pliny, and also by Persius, Juvenal, and Ho. 
race, and called by the same name; but I can 


| find no allusion to that class of food called macea. 


roni, vermicelli, &c., unless the “circuli” of Varro 
(De Ling. Lat. v. 106.) means these pipe-like pro. 
ducts. He says, “Circuli, quod mixta farina et 
caseo et aqua circuitum equabiliter fundebant.” 
Can any of your correspondents inform me on 
these points ? 


r A. A, 
Poets’ Corner. 
Dr. Watrts’s “ Divine Sones ror Cuaiprey,” 
—In the Life of Dr. Watts, by the Rev. Thomas 
Milner, I read that — 


“ An edition of the Songs for Children, revised and al. 
tered, was published anonymously in the vear 1785, and 


| generally attributed to the celebrated Mrs. Barbauld, 
| The design of the accomplished Editor was to accom- 


was placed in the hands of the novelist precisely | 


as it appears, “ having been compiled (from verbal 
relations of the lady) by another equally celebrated 
Doctor.” Who this “other Doctor” could be 
(1751) is certainly a literary query (or enigma) 
which deserves to be investigated, if it cannot be 


solved. It is added by the “ Correspondent,” that | 


his eccentric friend had left behind her the most 
_ample materials for a complete biography ; and 
he further mentions, from her own information to 
him, that having been reunited (not reconciled) to 


Lord Vane soon after the appearance of Peregrine | 


Pickle, she handed the book to his lordship, re- 
questing his opinion of the detail of her adven- 
tures therein contaihed. Having perused it, he 


observed “ that there was nothing which ought to | 


create any disagreement between them!” This 
anecdote seems to be not a little characteristic 
both of husband and wife; and certainly, as re- 
gards the furmer, the trait is quite in accordance 
with the portrait of him exhibited in the “ Me- 
moirs.” A. L. 


VeRMICELLI 1N THE Mippte Aces. — In the 
Red Book of Canterbury (Cotton, Claud. D. X.) is 
a list of the customs payable to the monastery of 
St. Augustine’s from the ports of Fordwich and 
Sandwich. Among them we find the duty upon 
a quintal of vermicelli is fixed at ijd. ‘This list 
or tariff stands in the book after a charter of Wil- 
liam (qy.) L., as to the borough of Fordwich, and 
is followed by another of Henry (qy.) I, as to 
that of Sandwich. Is anything known, as to the 
use in England, of what for many years has been 
the staple food of South Italy ? and is there any 
other early mention of it in medieval writers ? 
The quintal (which word is probably a corruption 
of centale) is 100 Ibs, English. The importation 


modate Watts’s little work to the principles of Unita- 
rianism.” 

Now I have the second edition of the altered 
work (1787) before me, and I find that the pre- 
face is signed by the initials E.Y. This, however, 
might be a blind to deceive the public, as the edi- 
tor might well be ashamed of having mangled the 
Doctor's poetry, and perverted his doctrines. But 
the copy is bound as a presentation copy, and in 
the first leaf is written in an old hand, “ Frances 
Mary Disney, Dec" 21st, 1787, The Gift of her 
dear Mother, the Editor.” 

Now Mrs. Burbauld had no family, as appears 
from her Life written by her niece; and there- 
fore Mr. Milner was evidently misinformed. 

It has struck me that the letters E. Y. were 
chosen as the last two letters of the name Disney, 
but I should hope that some more satisfactory in- 


| formation can be obtained. Danrer Sepewics. 


Sun Street, City. 


Queries with Answers. 


Prymoutn Breturen.— Can you inform me 
whence this sect derived its title, and what are its 
peculiar tenets ? Siema. 

[The Brethren, or as they are generally termed “ Ply- 


| mouth Brethren,” first appeared about the year 1830 in 


the town of Plymouth. By the census of 1850, it appears 
that they returned 132 places of worship in England and 
Wales. For a notice of their peculiar tenets, we must 
refer Sicma to the Rev. J. B. Marsden’s History of Chris- 
tian Churches and Sects, pp. 91-96, 1856; Religious Wor- 
ship Census, 1851, p. xevii.; and to a work quoted in it, 
entitled The Brethren, by W. K.] 


Rev. T. Leman. — In Manning and Bray's 
Surrey, 1809, vol. ii. 760., the editor observes 
that the Rev. Mr. Leman had favoured him with 
his opinion, that Cesar’s passage of the Thames 


must have been something considerable, for the duty | was effected near the Earl of Dysart’s, at Peter- 
sham, Surrey, to the opposite shore at Twicken- 


to have been estimated in such a wholesale way. 
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ham, Middlesex. The editor shows the greatest 
deference to the discrimination of Mr. Leman, and 
says he cannot omit to mention, that the rev. 
gentleman ‘‘had bestowed great attention in trac- 
ing the Roman roads in this island.” I shall feel 
much indebted to any reader of “ N. & Q.” who will 
refer me to a Memoir of the Rev. Mr. Leman, or 
to any account of his writings. I may observe 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





that it must have been about the end of last | 


century, or beginning of this, that Mr. Leman 
must have made this communication to the editor. 
2. @ 


[The Rev. Thomas Leman, M.A., was educated at 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, and elected in 1788, a Fel- 
low of the Society of Antiquaries, In conjunction with 
his friend Dr. Bennet, he traversed every remain of British 
trackway or Roman road. 
cated an Essav “on the Roman Roads and Stations in 
Leicestershire,” printed in his History, vol. i. p. cx!vii. 
To Mr. Clutterbuck he contributed a Memoir concerning 
“the primeval inhabitants in Hertfordshire, and the 
roads and earthworks which formerly existed in it, whe- 
ther of British or Roman origin.” To Mr. Surtees he 
presented some observations on the Roman and British 
state of Durham, accompanied by plans of Roman and 
British Roads and stations. For his friend Sir Richard 
Hoare, he made some maps for the History of Giraldus 
Cambrensis. Mr. I.eman died at his house in the Lower 
Crescent, Bath, in May, 1826, aged seventy-six. — Gent. 
Mag, Oct. 1826, p. 373.; Aug. 1828, p. 183; and Annual 
Biog. and Obituary, xii. 452.) 





Tue Yorx Buitprnes Company. —I am de- | 


sirous to know the history of this once great con- 
cern, and shall feel obliged by any of your corre- 
spondents stating the outline, or indicating the 
title of any books wherein the particulars may be 
found, 

I believe that the original description of the 
concern was, “The Governor and Company of 
Undertakers for raising the Thames Water, in 
York Buildings”; and that after the Scotch Re- 
bellion of 1715, this Company invested large sums 
in the purchase of a number of the forfeited es- 
tates, no Scotchman being willing to do so. The 
concern became bankrupt, and created no small 
sensation at the time. 

When, and by whom was this Company formed, 
who were the chief managers, when did it become 
bankrupt, and what was the final result ? 
were “the York Buildings ™ situated, referred to 
in the title of the Company ? Siema. 

[York Buildings Water-Works was an edifice with a 
high wooden tower, erected for raising Thames water for 
the supply of the Strand and its neighbourhood. The 
Works were under the superintendence of a Company, 
meorporated by an Act of Parliament in 1691. The site 
of the water-works is at the bottom of Buckingham 
Street, Strand. In the 27th year of Charles II., Ralph 
Bucknall and Ralph Waine, gentlemen, obtained a licence 
under the great seal to erect Water-works near the river 
Thames, in and upon part of the ground of York House, 
or York House Garden, for the term of ninety-nine years. 
These patentees soon divided their property into twelve 
shares, and on the 6th July, 1688, into forty-eight shares. 


To Mr. Nichols he communi- | 


Where | 
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In the 2nd & 3rd Will. and Mary, an act was passed 
“ for Incorporating the proprietors of the Water-works in 
York Buildings; and for encouraging and settling the 
said works.” The Company continued its operations 
under this Act till the 16th October, 1719, when the old 
proprietors sold their Water-works in York Buildings for 
70007. to Messrs. Case Billingsley, Benj. Bradley, James 
Bradley, John Hardwar, Robert Thompson, and Edmund 
Watts. The Company, however, was not dissolved, but im- 
mediately entered in its corporate capacity on other specu- 
lations. Hence, on the 27th of the same month, it was 
ordered and enacted “ That this Company. in order to im- 
prove their undertaking of raising the Thames water in 
York Buildings, will forthwith lay open a subscription at 
Mercers’ Hall, for raising a joint-stock or fund of 1,200,0002. 
for purchasing forfeited and other estates in Great Britain, 
to be a fund for granting annuities of life, and for assur- 
ing lives.” In 1720, this fund received several additions 
to the amount of 59,575/, making the total 1,259,575. 
From the year 1732 to 1736, the affairs of the Company 
occasioned many disputes and law-suits with their credi- 
tors and debtors, which are set forth in the following 
pamphlets: “ A Report from the Committee to whom the 
Petition of the Proprietors of the Stock of the Governor 
and Company for raising the Thames Water in York 
Buildings is Referred. Lond. 1733,” fol. “ The Case of 
Samuel Horsey, Esq., Governor of the York Buildings 
Company,” 8vo. 1733 “A Report from the Committee 
to whom the Petition of Esther Crull, &c., on behalf of 
themselves and others, was Referred. Lond. 1735,” fol. 
“A Further Report from the Committee of the House 
of Commons,” fol. 1735. “An Act for stating and deter- 
| mining the Accounts and Demands depending between 
the Corporation of the Governor and Company of Under- 
takers for raising the Thames Water in York Buildings, 
and their Creditors and Debtors respectively,” 1735. fol. 
“Proposal to be offered to the Creditors of the York 
Buildings Company,” fol. “List of the Members of the 
Corporation of the Governor and Company of Under- 
takers for raising the Thames Water in York Buildings, 
dated Sept. 2, 1735,” fol. The remaining Scotch estates 
belonging to the Company were not sold till 1783, and 
realised 102,537/. — Gent. Mag. Aug. 1783, p. 709. ] 


Qvoration. — Who is the author of the follow- 
ing lines ?— 
“ They never fail who die 
In a great cause. The block may soak their gore; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls,” &c. 
J. 8. 
[Lord Byron: Marino Faliero, Act II. Se. 2.) 


Replies. 
WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 
(24 S, xi. 206. 253.) 

Asa matter of course I must reply to Mr. Ly- 
sons, though I am sadly in want of the necessary 
materials, having hardly any books treating on 
these subjects, not even a copy of my own Tales, 
&e. I must only then do as well as I can with in- 
sufficient means. : 

First, then, as to cats, I find that some eminent 
zoologists are of opinion that Northern Africa is 
the native country of this animal. At all events, 
I would exclude Morocco, and the south coast of 
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the Mediterranean from our inquiry ; for, in the 
fourteenth century, the Moors who dwelt there | 
were as civilised, if not more, as any people of 
Europe, except the Italians ; and it was evidently 
to a barbarian, i. e. a Negro, king that the cat was 
sold. 

I will now examine Mr. Lysons’ quotations. 
That from the monk of Malmesbury he himself 
lays little stress on, from its vague and general 
character. The account of Macham, whether true 
or false, is merely a romantic tale, and has nothing 
whatever to do with commerce. As the writer in 
Rees’ Encyclopedia gives no authorities for his 
statements, we cannot attach any importance to 
them. As to the Pope’s bull in 1344, having 
never seen it, I cannot speak with confidence re- 
specting it; but even if the Canary Islands were 
then known, it does not follow that the same was 
the case with the coast of Africa, inhabited by the 
Negroes ; the same remark will apply to the grant 
said to have been made to Jean Betancourt by 
the King of Castile in 1348, They have, in fact, 
nothing to do with the question one way or other. 

As to the progress of Portuguese discovery, I 
beg permission to quote from my own History of 
India, the only work on the subject I have at 
hand, and which was written from the best autho- 
rities : 

“Don Henry, one of the sons of John I. by an English 
princess, has the honour of being the originator of Por- | 
tuguese «discovery. While governor of Ceuta he had 
learned much from the Moors respecting the African na- 
tions to the south. This confirmed him in the idea he 
had conceived of pushing discovery southwards; for he 
had already sent out vessels which had succeeded in 
doubling Cape Non | opposite the Canaries] the previous 
limit of southern navigation, and coming in view of Cape Bo- 
jador In 1418 he sent out a vessel, which was to 
attempt to double Cape Bojador. The attempt proved a 
failure, in consequence of a storm; but the Island of Porto 
Santo [near Madeira] was discovered, as that of Madeira 
was in a future voyage. It was not till 1433 that Cape | 
Bojador was passed, and as the sea beyond that promon- 
tory, contrary to expectation, was found to be calm and 
tranquil, the progress of southern discovery was rapid.” 

Now, Cape Bojador is in about lat. 26° north, 
and there were no Negro states nearer than about | 
Senegal, lat. 16° or 17°. How, then, is it possible 
that English ships should have reached Senegal in 
the fourteenth century ? Unless Mr. Lysons can 
give some proof of this, I think old Mumpsimus 
will come off winner. At all events the contest, 
however unimportant, has been, and of course will, 
if continued, remain a friendly one. 

I'uos. Kergutvey. 





It cannot but be gratifying to me to observe the 
favourable manner in which several of the leading | 
reviews have received my little work on the cele- 
brated Richard Whittington. Remarks, however, 
have been made by more than one reviewer (upon | 
® passage which occurs in an additional note in 


the Appendix), which seem to question the judg. 
ment of Mr. Albert Way, who suggested to me 
the idea that the Bow bell might have been cast 
at Gloucester, and that something in its tone 
similar to that which the truant apprentice had 
heard in his own county town, may have touched 
a chord in his heart, and recalled him to his duty, 
I owe it to my readers, and to Mr. Way espe- 
cially, to acknowledge that the apparent nonese. 
quitur is my own, and not Mr. Way's. The note 
was written hastily after the work had gone to 
press, on the return of Mr. Way and myself from 
hearing an admirable paper before the meeting of 
the Archeological Institute, held last summer at 
Gloucester, prepared by Mr. Lukis, on the sub. 
ject of Ancient Bell Foundries ; in which we were 
informed that the two earliest bell foundries jp 
England were that of Salisbury, about a.p. 1260, 
and that of Gloucester, in the beginning of the 
following century, one of the principal bells in 
the cathedral of the latter city being attributed to 
John or Sandre of Gloucester cf that date. It is 
probable that these were the only bell foundries 
in the kingdom at that period; and as the cele- 
brity of Gloucester bells had induced the monks 
of Ely to employ the Gloucester founder, so the 
parishioners of Bow in London may not impro- 
bably have applied to the same source for their 
“ Great Bell.” We know, from the Fabric Rolls 
of Westminster Abbey, that the iron employed in 
that magnificent monument of architecture was 
brought from Gloucester; the non-sequitur, there- 
fore, appears less than some would imagine, if we 
suggest that Bow Bell also came from that city, so 
famous for its working in iron and other metals. 
Will you permit me at the same time to reply 
to the gentleman, who signs himself Curusest 
Bepe in your last number. He says that “the 
present rector of Whittington, Shropshire, the 
Rev. W. W. How, author of Plain Words, &c., 


| could give some curious and interesting informa- 


tion connected with his parish and the London 
Apprentice.” I think that if Curnpert Bens had 
read the Model Merchant he could scarcely resist 
the evidence there given as to the place of Richard 
Whittington's origin, and unless Mr. How has 
more information than that with which be kindly 
supplied me himself, it only amounts to a memo- 
randum of a tradition which a former rector had 
inserted in the parish books of that place, and a 
conversation at a mutual friend’s house between 
Mr. How and a Mr. Richard Whittington, who 
represented himself as a lineal descendant of the 
celebrated merchant of that name, and that he 
had heard it said that his family came from Shrop- 
shire. 

My little work was already published when I 
received this information, but P could not other- 
wise (though I should perhaps have mention 


| it) have allowed such unsatisfactory testimony t0 
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— 


weigh against the more positive evidence of the 

digrees preserved in the British Museum and 
Fieralds’ College, as well as the Calendars of In- 
quisitiones post Mortem, and other authentic do- 
cuments; more especially as the information was 
clearly shown to be erroneous, in the fact that Sir 
Richard Whittington had no lineal descendants, 
having left nochildren. His collateral descendants, 
of whom there are vast numbers, are convinced that 
they have been Gloucestershire for many centu- 
ries. Samvet Lysons. 





There is a tradition, that there was an old por- 
trait of Sir Richard Whittington, resting his hand 
upon & skull; and that the painter altered the 
skull to a cat, thinking the former to be of too 
gloomy a character, Could: this fact have given 
rise to the stories of the cat ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


SIR WILLIAM MOWBRAY. 
(2™ S. xi. 239.) 

Ma. Nortu requests me to tell him who the Sir 
William Mowbray was, from whose will I quoted 
an extract in the article “ Basset and Maser.” I 
will first produce the foot-note, which the editor 
of Testamenta Eboracensia (Surtees Society) ap- 
pends to the will in question : — 

“Sir William Mowbray, of Colton, in the Ainsty, was 
the eldest son of Sir John Mowbray, of Kirklington, Jus- 
tice of the Court of King’s Bench, by Margaret, sister of 
Sir Alexander Percy, of Kildale, Knight ; and was lineally 
descended from Robert de Mowbray, a younger brother of 
the ancestor of Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. . . .”—P. 158. 

This is not altogether satisfactory ; for there is 
a will of another “ William Mowbray, Junior,” 
(p. 144.) proved 4th July, 1391, and antece- 
dent to the other by a few months. The editor 
has appended a note to this will also, and by a 
singular oversight makes out the two to be the 
same person ; marrying the same lady, and having 
the same daughter. ‘There seems to be no doubt, 
however, of the descent from the above-named 
Robert. If Mr. Nortn will consult Dugdale’s 
Buronage, he will find, at p. 124. vol. i, that 
Nigel de Mowbray, who died on his way to the 
Holy Land (3 Ric. L), left four sons — Wil- 
liam, Robert, Philip, and Roger. “Of which 
Robert,” says Dugdale, “I find that he took to 
wife a countess in Scotland, who had a fair in- 
heritance there, from whom descended the Mow- 
brays of that kingdom.” This accounts for the 
singular fact, that at the battle of Durham, or 
Nevile’s Cross (an. 1346), while John Lord Mow- 
bray commanded a division of the English army, 


among the Scotch prisoners was his kinsman, Sir , 


William Mowbray. From a royal brief, issued 
by Lionel, the king’s son, in the absence of his 
father, acting as “Custos Anglie,” and dated 8th 


Dec. 1346 (Rymer, vol. v. p. 534.), we find that 


William Mowbray was committed to the custody 
of Sir William de Zouche ; and was ordered to be 
brought up, with otber prisoners, and lodged in 
the Tower of London before the Wednesday im- 
mediately following the Feast of Epiphany. There 
is another subsequent document, however, in 
Rymer (vol. v. p. 547.) dated 14th Feb. 1347, and 
entitled “De salvo Custodiendo Prisones apud 
Dunelmum captos,” by which we find that William 
de Mowbray was not taken to the Tower of Lon- 
don as at first ordered, but remained in York- 
shire; and hence the command was issued to the 
Archbishop of York as follows : — 

“ Rex, Venerabili in Christo Patri W. eadem gratia, 
Archiepiscopo Eborum, Angliew Primati, salutem. 

* Mandamus vobis quod Willielmum de Lymynston, 
Willielmum Mowbray, et David Fitz Wauter Fitz Gil- 
bert, Prisones de Scotia, nuper ad bellum Dunolmense 
captos, et per vos Willielmo la Zouche, Christophoro 
Mauleverer, et Adz de la Panetrie, custodiendos liberatos ; 

“Salvd et securt custodiri faciatis: ita qudd nullo 
modo deliberentur absque Mandato nostro speciali. 

“ Teste Custode Anglia apud Kedyng decimo quarto 
die Februarii. .. . . Per ipsum Regem.” 

This document induces me to conjecture that 
the before-named William Mowbray, Jun., whose 
will was dated at York, and whose property lay 
exclusively in that city, as appears by the will, 
was the grandson of the Scotch prisoner taken at 
the battle of Durham. At all events, it is quite 
evident that he was a different individual from 
William de Mowbray of Colton, for the latter was 
named both legatee and executor in the “ junior’s” 
will: — 

“ Item jeo devyse touz mez terres tenementz rentz ov 
lour appurtenances a Williaum Selby, Edmond Moubray, 
et Williaum Moubray de Colton, a eux et a lour heirs et 
lour assignes, queux jeo ay deinz le Cite de Everwyk et 
les suburbes de yeelle..... Et cest ma playn volunte, 
de sayn memore, de parfourner jeo ay ordeigne mez exe- 
cutours les ditz Williaum Selby, Edmund, Williaum 
Moubray de Colton, si comme eux volount respondere 
a Dieu et a touz lez Sayntz de cell al jour de jugement.” 
— Test, Ebor., pp. 144, 145. 

Joun WILLtAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 





THE BLACK PRINCE. 
(2"¢ S. xi. 224.) 

The old story of the badge is, after all, sub- 
stantially the true one; but how have men and 
scholars been perplexed by it? Old Randall 
Holmes fearlessly asserted, that the three feathers 
were the blazon on the war-banner of the an- 
cient Britons! The only heraldic device at all 
resembling it —as I have noticed in my Lives of 
the Princes of Wales—is on the azure shield of 
arms of King Roderick Mawr, on which the tails 
of that monarch’s three lions are seen coming be- 
tween their legs, and turning over their backs, 
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with a gentle fall of the tips, like the graceful | 
bend of the feathers in the Prince’s badge. Al- 

though the feathers were not unknown in princely 
cognizances before the period of Edward of 
Woodstock, they do not appear in connexion with 
a Prince of Wales until after the battle in which 
the King of Bohemia fell. This king was also 
Count of Luxemburg, of which “ Count-y” the 
feather of the ostrich was a badge. There is good 
authority for this, namely, Sir Harris Nicolas, in 
the Arch@ologia, xxxi. 350. et seg. The King of 
Bohemia's crest was a vulture’s wing, outspread ; | 
but Mr. D'Eyncourt suggests (Gent. Mag., New 
Series, xxxvi. 621.) that it has a close resem- | 
blance to a plume of ostrich feathers. The whole 
matter is, however, set at rest by John de Ar- 
dern, a physician contemporary with the Black 
Prince. He states in a MS. in the Sloane Collec- | 
tion (76. fo. 61.), that the Prince derived the 
feathers, which he assumed as a badge, from the 
blind King of Bohemia: — 


“And note, that Edward, the eldest son of Edward, 
King of England, bore such a white feather” (as one 
depicted) “on his crest; and that feather he gained” 
(conquisivit) “from the King of Bohemia, whom he slew 
at Crecy, in France; and so he assumed to himself that 
feather which is called ostrich fether, which the aforesaid 
most noble King bore on his own crest.” 


This contemporary evidence appears to have 
fully satisfied Nicolas. The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for 1851 was not quite so well satisfied on 
the point, and promised to discuss it more fully at 
a future time, but did not fulfil the promise. 

The Prince’s motto has had as many interpre- 
ters as his badge has had historians. Pickler 
Muskau pretended that the German words were 
not “ Ich dien,” but the Welsh words “ Eich dyn” 
—“This is your man!” uttered by the Prince's | 
father as he showed the royal babe to the Welsh- 
men, near. About eighty years ago, a Mr. C. 
Evans, of Tregar, sent a communication to Mr. 
Urban (I forget the volume in which it appeared) 
in which he stated that the words were originally | 
“ Uch Dien” —“ Triumphant in death.” I leave 
wiser folk to determine between these authorities ; 
only adding that the fashion of assuming especial | 
mottoes was in force down to a comparatively 
late period. “ Humble and Reverent,” was that 
of Elizabeth of York. 

Accepting, as I do, the popular tradition touch- 
ing the feathers, I in like manner accept that 
which ascribes the origin of the term Black Prince 
to the colour of Edward's armour. In Ireland, at 
least, and long anterior to the period of the young 
hero of Crecy, such titles were so derived. “ Nial 
of the Black Knee,” and warriors of “the Iron 
Knee,” and of the “ Eagle Knee,” are to be met 
with. ‘They are thus named from the defensive 
(and therewith sometimes ornamental) armour 
they wore, to protect them from the strokes 


| the household of Sir W. Hamilton. 





which the Irish battle-axe men made at the thighs, 
knees, and legs, generally of the riders. 
Joun Doray, 


C. D. L. will find a very interesting article in 
the Archeologia (vol. xxxi. pp. 350—384.). In 
it the evidences, on which the facts are given in 
the Illustrated London News are quoted at length, 
The crest of John, King of Bohemia, was two 
wings of a vulture, semée of linden leaves of gold, 
expanded, and not a plume of ostrich feathers. 
The different ways in which the feathers appear 


| as badges or on seals is shown, and cuts of many 


of them; and the writer (N. H. Nicolas) con- 
cludes with “the belief that it was derived, as 


| well as the mottoes, from the house of Hainault; 


possibly from the Comté of Ostrevant, which 
formed the appanage of the eldest sons of the 
counts of that province.” 8. S. 





EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 
(2™ S. x. 343.) 


The recent appearance of Lady Hamilton's 
name in “ N. & Q.” induces me to send the ac- 
companying copy of an original and unpublished 
letter of hers. I enclose also a fac-simile of the 
signature, “ Emmy Hamilton,” engraved by my 
brother, Mr. Edwin Roffe. 

Mrs. Burt, the lady to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed, was well acquainted with Emma Lyons 
when she was a bare-footed girl residing at 
Hawarden, near Chester, and gaining a livelihood 
by driving a donkey, laden with coals and sand 
for sale. Mrs. Burt, having occasion to come to 
London, brought Emma with her at the request 
of Mrs. Lyons, then occupying some situation in 
When, in the 
course of time, the little bare-footed girl became 
Lady Hamilton, she, during her absence from 
England, occasionally wrote to her old friend and 
former protectress ; but, so far as I know, this is 


| the only one of those letters now in existence, and 


is in the possession of Mr. F. Burt, of London, 4 
grandson of Mrs. Burt : — 
“ Mr* Burt, at Mr 
Roberts, no. 16 upper 
John* Street, Marlebone 
London. 
“ Caserta, near Naples, dec’* 26% 1792. 

“ My dear Mrs, Burt, I Receved your very kind Letter 
this morning & am surprised to hear my poor dear grand- 
mother can be in want, as I left her thirty pound when I 
Left england besides tea suger & several thing* & it 1s 
now five weeks since I wrote to a friend of ours & endeed 
a relation of my husbands to send twenty pound more 80 
that my Grandmother must have had it on cristmas day, 
you may be sure I should never neglect that dear tender 
parent who I have the greatest obligations to, & she 
must have been cheated or she never cou’d be in want, 
but you did very Right my dearest friend to send her 
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the four Guines which I will send you with enterest & a 
thousand thanks endeed I Love you dearly my dear M™ 
Burt & I think with pleasure on those happy days I 
have pass’d in your Company, I onely wait for an answer 
from our friend with the account of my grandmothers 
having Receved her twenty pounds & I will then send you 
an order on him for your money, & I send a peice of Silk 
to make you a Gown we send it in the ship Captain 
newman, who sails for england this month, but my next 
Letter 1 will send you a bill of Loading. 
Long Letter Last march, but Iam affraid you never got 
it, which I am sorry for as their was a Long account of 
my reception at the Court of naples, endeed the Queen 


| Goldsmith, and a son of Mrs. Burt. 


late Thomas Uwins, R.A., a nephew of Oliver 
Young 
Burt was a frequent guest at Merton, where he 
has sat at table with the great Nelson himself, 
and has heard Lady H. delight her company with 
songs, celebrating the deeds of the hero, and 
amuse them with reminiscences of her village life. 


| She was very kind to him, and obtained a number 
I wrote you a | A ~ 
: | of subscribers for two plates which he engraved 


| and published ; one, a small portrait of Nelson; 
| . . . 
the other, a large work, representing “ Britannia 


has been so Kind to me I cannot express to you she as | 


often invited me to Court & her magesty & nobility treats 
me with the most kind and affectionate regard. I am 
the happiest woman in the world my husband is the best 
& most tender of hushands & treats me and my mother 
with such goodness & tenderness, endeed I love him 
dearly, if I cou’d have my dear grandmother with me, 
how happy I shou'd be, but gods will be done, she shall 
never want & if she shou’d wish for any thing over above 
what I have sent her Let her have it & 1 will repay you 
with entrest & thanks, you see my dear M™ Burt in a 
year and 2 months she will have had fifty pounds their- 
fore ] have nothing to Lay to my charge, I write to M™ 
Thomas who Lives on the spot, & who I hope will see 
sheis kindly used, I enclose this in a friends Letter to 
save you the postage which is very dear. I will write to 
you as soon as we have Receved the answer that the 
twenty pounds are receved & I then will say more about 
Mr. Connor, my dear mother desires her best Love to you 
& your Brother, & pray present my Compliments to him 
& when you write to Michell say every thing thats kind 
from us to him. Miss Dodsworth, M™ Greffor now, is 
brought to bed & the King was god father and made her 
a present of a Gold watch set in pearls twelve Sylver 
Candlesticks, a Sylver tea board & Sylver coffey pot 
Suger Busen, &c. &c. She is a very good wife and M* 
Greffor isa good man & the King is very fond of him 
when the Court is at Caserta we go with them and I see 
M” Greffor often, Sir William is now on a shooting 
party with the King, the Queen is at Caserta & our 
family is now there we onely Come to naples for a few 
days. I am now at Caserta, we have a good many 
english with us the duchess of ancaster Lord & Lady 
cholmondly Lady plymouth Lady webster Lady Forbes 
&c. &. they all dined with me yesterday. I expect Sir 
William home to night. God Bless you my dear M™ 
Bart, & thank you for all your goodness write soon & 
believe me your ever true and affectionate friend 
“Emmy Hamitron.” 
“Direct for Lady Hamilton 
at naples.” 


The anxiety evinced in this letter by Lady 
Hamilton for the comfort of her aged relative, 
places her in a most pleasing light, and the mixing 
up of this matter with accounts of the distin- 
guished circle of which she was so brilliant an 
ornament, is very curious. I have been scrupu- 
lously careful to render my copy verbatim et lite- 
ratim. The original is written in a bold hand, 
but not with the freedom of a practised writer. 

It is to the credit of Lady Hamilton, that in her 
Prosperity she was neither ashamed of her origin, 
hor unmindful of her friends. My father served 
his time with an engraver named Smith, who had 
4 number of apprentices, among whom were the 


| as salt-cellars — to avoid ill luck. 


crowning the Bust of Nelson.” The head of 
Britannia is a portrait of Lady Hamilton. 

I have heard my father say that Burt in- 
curred a good deal of ridicule from his fellow- 
apprentices for the chivalrous manner in which 
he was in the habit of defending the character of 
his patroness. When I knew him, many years 
afterwards, he was less positive on that point, but 
he has told me that the servants at Merton, who, 
we must suppose, had some opportunity of judging, 
used to express the greatest indignation at the 
scandal then so freely circulated. 

I may mention that a short notice of Mr. Burt, 
supplied by myself, will be found at page 16., 
vol. i. of the Memoirs of T. Uwins, Esq., R.A., 
1858. Fevix Rorrs. 

Kentish Town. 


Trppiine Grass (2™ S, xi. 190. 237.) —A. B. R. 
is, I should think, right as to the tippling glass 
being so called because it would not stand, and 
so had to be emptied before being laid down. 
On the other hand, glasses are still made in Ger- 
many which will not lie down, being made nearly 
hemispherical, but with “the glass considerably 
thickened at the bottom or lower end”; this 
causes them to rise up again. They are often 
inscribed with a motto : — 

“ Trink mich aus, und leg mich nieder, 
Steh’ Ich auf, so fiill mich wieder.” 
And any unhappy wight beginning to drink on 
these conditions is “sold.” I use some of these 


J. P.O. 


Tue Famity or Cowrer, true Port (2™ S. xi. 
249.) — Lieut.-Gen. Spencer Cowper was cousin 
to the poet, son of Ashley Cowper, and brother to 
Lady Hesketh. In Southey’s edition of Cowper's 
Works, vol. i. p. 180., will be found an account of 
the circumstances which led to an estrangement 
between the poet and the soldier, and an account 
of their reconciliation. Rost. Harrison. 

London Library. 

Epicgram on Two Deans (2™ S. xi. 170. 233.) 
— Bell Hornsby's suitor (to whom this Epigram 
alludes), Dr. Toe, was not a Fellow of St. John's, 
but of Brasenose —his name was Halliwell. Not- 
withstanding his personal defect of lameness, he 
had the vanity to deem his attentions acceptable 
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to the lady, whose brilliant talents and fascina- 
tions always gathered round her a host of fervent 
admirers. From his lameness, he was graced with 
the sobriquet of Dr. Toe. He is the hero of 
Reginald Heber'’s Whippiad, a satirical poem oc- 
casioned by a more than usually wanton exercise 
of his authority within the walls of his college. 
He had long made himself most obnoxious to the 
under graduates by his arbitrary and tyrannical 
conduct. It reached its climax in an assault upon 
a Master of Arts, Bernard Port; and resulted in 
a sound horsewhipping from the aggrieved gra- 
duate. The fight was immortalised in the poem 
above-mentioned ; which contains many racy hits 
at the Doctor's unacceptable attentions to Bell 
Hornsby. At Brasenose College we used to ascribe 
the authorship of the Epigram to Reginald Heber, 
and I believe we were correct in so doing. 
ONEANASENSIS. 

As the Epigram on the “Two Deans” has 
found its way into “N. & Q.,” it may be of in- 
terest to some of its readers to see two other 
readings, which were communicated to me sepa- 
rately not long since by two clergymen long 
resident in Oxford, both in their way quaint : — 

“ As Cyril and Nathan were walking by Queen’s, 
Said Cyril to Nathan, ‘ We're both of us Deans, 
And both of us Bishops may be;’ 
Said Nathan to Cyril, * Be that as it will, 
I shall stick to my little Canal, 
And you may go to the See.’” 





“ Said Cyril to Nathan, in walking by Queen’s, 
* We both may be Bishops, we long have been Deans;’ 
Said Nathan to Cyril, ‘ Be that as it shall, 
You may go to the See, and I'll watch the Canal,’ ” 


. 


Is the hero of the following Epigram (no doubt 
the production also of Jack Burton) the footman 


for whom Bell Hornsby jilted Dr. Toe ? 
“ Dear Lady, think it no reproach, 
It show’d a generous mind, 
To take poor Thomas in the coach, 
Who was before behind. 
“ Dear Lady, think it no reproach, 
It show’d you loved the more, 
To take poor Thomas in the coach, 
Who rode behind before.” 
D.S. 
Joun Coampertain (2 S. xi. 266.) was matri- 
culated as a pensioner of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in May 1570, but took no degree. He 
was member for Clithero, in Lancashire, in the 
Parliament which met 19th Nov., 1592; and for 
St. German's, in Cornwall, in that which met 
24th Oct. 1597. He accompanied his friend, Sir 
Dudley Carleton, in his embassy to Venice in 
1610; but was in England in August, 1612. He 
was certainly not the John Chamberlain, Esq., 
who was buried at St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, 


London, in 1619; for his name occurs in the | 
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| tissimus, in libro, De 
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commission for the repair of St. Paul's issued 
17th Nov. 1620. There is a letter from him to 
Sir Dudley Carleton, dated 19th January, 1625-6, 
in which the following passage occurs : — 

“ ] came to town the day after the date of your letter, 
and was welcomed with a sad accident; for that morning 
our house was on fire, by the negligence of servants: 
but, thanks be to God, though there were great fear and 
danger, yet there was no great loss, more than the break- 
ing up of chimneys and floors; whereby my lodging js 
defaced for a time, and I confined to a narrow circuit.” 


There is another letter from him to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, dated 7th March, 1625-6. We are not 
aware of any subsequent letter of this most intei- 
ligent and well-informed person; and think it 
probable that he was soon afterwards carried off 
by the plague, which about that period raged with 
great violence in and near London. 

Dr. Birch gives the middle of January, 1562 
[1552-3?], as the date of his birth. If this be 
correct, he came to the University somewhat later 
than was usual at that time. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorsn, 

Cambridge. 


Bisnor Atcock (2™ §. xi. 209.) — 

“This good Bishop established in the House, one Mas- 
ter, six Fellows, and six Scholars, commending them to 
the perpetual tutelage of the Bishops of Ely.” — Fuller's 
Hist. Cambridge University, p. 128. 

R. J.F. 


Leeat Eryrmotoaiss (2"¢ 8. xi. 210.) — 

“ Servius Sulpicius, jureconsultus, vir etatis suw doc- 
Sacris Detestandis secundo, qua 
ratione adductus ftestamentum verbum esse duplex scrip- 
serit#non reperio, nam compositum esse dixit a mentis 
contestatione. Quid igitur calceamentum, quid paludamen- 
tum, quid pavimentum, quid vestrmentum, quid alia mille, 
per hujusmodi formam producta, etiamne ista omnia com- 
posita dicemus? Obrepsisse autem videtur Servio, vel si 
quis alius est qui id prior dixit, falsa quidem, sed non ab- 
horrens neque inconcinna, quasi mentis quedam in hoc 
vocabulo significatio.” — Noctes Attica, 1. vi. ¢. 12., ed. 


Lugd. Bat., 1666, p. 383. 


I protest against Gellius being called “dull” 
by a writer who had not referred to the original, 
but had probably read Vinnius carelessly. Gel- 
lius does not laugh, though he confutes. 


“ Testamentum ex eo appellatur, quod testatio mentis 
sit.” — Inst. ii. x. 1. 


“ Nullamque omnino causam video, cur Servium alla- 
sionis proposite, auctorem carpat Aulus Gellius, aut in 
Justinianum tam inclementer invehatur Valla, 1. 6. Ele- 
gant. 36, ut dicat eum explosam et derisam etymologiam 
denuo inculcasse: dignus profecto ipse qui sibilo explo- 
datur. Quis enim nescit, testamentum esse verbum non 
compositum sed simplex? et si de vera ejus originatione 
queratur, dictum esse de testando? Et irascor Geeddee, 
qui in 1. nomen 164 de verborum sign. contendit, eandem 
hanc derivandi rationem etiam accommoderi posse verbis 
vestimentum, ornamentum, calceamentum, et ejusmodi pro- 
ductionis cxteris; lepida scilicet ratione, qui et sartor, 
sutor, etc., mentis judicio in opere faciundo utuntur, aut 
quia nemo sine mente se ornat, vestit, calceat. Et igitar 
si Goeddeo credimus, vestimentum ex eo appellatum recte 
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dici poterit, quod vestitio mentis sit; calceamentum, quod 
sit calcatio mentis. An igitur et excrementum quod sit 
mentis excretio? Mallem, dixisset, Cerberum se metuere 
quam bec tam temere et inconsiderate effutuisset.” — 
Vinnius ad Locum, edit. Lugd. Bat., 1709, p. 256. 

Vinnius is angry after the manner of commen- 
tators. 

Plea from Pleasure : — 

« Littleton saith: ‘ Et saches, mon fits, que est un des 
plus honorables, laudables et protitables choses en nostre 
ley, de aver le science de bien pleader en actions reals et 
personels; et pur ceo, je toy consaile especialment de 
metter ton courage et cure de ceo apprender.’ And for 
this cause this word placitum is derived & placendo, quia 
bene placitare super omnia placet; and it is not, as some 
have said, so called ‘ per antiphrasin, quia non placet.’” 


— (, Lit., 17 a. 
H. B. C. 


U. U. Club. 


Mempers or PARLIAMENT FoR ANDOVER (24 
§. xi. 248.)—“ Sir Henry Rainsford, Knt., 16 
Charles 1.” (1640) was not the father of Lord 
Chief Justice Rainsford, who was the son of 
Robert Rainsford, descended from an old: Lan- 
cashire family, and was born in 1605 at Staverton 
near Daventry, the residence of his father. He 
died in the year 1679, at his manor of Dallington 
in Northamptonshire. Epwarp Foss. 


“A Nine Days WonprEr” (2™ S. xi. 249.) — 
Peter Heylyn (ist. of the Reformation, 1661, 
p. 165.), alluding to the short reign of Queen 
Jane, says, “ The time of her glories was so 
short, but a nine days wonder, that it seemed 
nothing but a dream, out of which she was not 
sorry tobe awakened.” But whether Heylyn was 
the author of the saying, or Kemp, in his Nine 
Daies Wonder, performed in a Daunce from Lon- 
don to Norwich, 1660, still remains an open ques- 
tion, s. C. 


Rawiey (2™ §. xi. 148, 198.) — This appears 
to have been the usual pronunciation of Sir Wal- 
ter’s name in his life-time. I have before me a 
rare little volume, entitled The Praise of Musicke, 
Printed at Oxenford by Joseph Barnes, 1586. It 
is dedicated “To the Right Worshipfull Sir 
Walter Rawley, Knight.” Epwarp F. Rimpacrr. 


Ricuarp Simses: Depications (2™ S. xi. 211.) 
—If rT. is within the reach of any large public 
library, I should imagine very little research 
would give ample information of some, if not all, 
of the worthies named in the above dedications. 

Sir Horace Vere, Knt.,. born 1565, son of Gef- 


Earl of Oxford ; he was an English general of note 
in the time of Charles I., and by him was raised 


to the peerage as Baron Vere of Tilbury (being | 


the first peer made by Charles L.); died in 1635. 

As he left no male issue, the title became extinct. 

p cauehter, Mary, married Sir Roger Townshend, 
art. 
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Sir John Bankes, Knt., constituted Lord Chie 
Justice, Common Pleas, 1640. Was employed by 
the Exchequer against Hampden, the patriot, for 
his refusal to pay the ship-money. His lady, 
daughter of Robert Hawtrey, Esq., is celebrated 
for having defended Corfe Castle for the king 
against the Parliamentarians. Sir J. Bankes died 
1644 (See Fuller's Worthies, Burke's Lande d 
Gentry, Maunder, “ N. & Q.,” passim.) 

Sir Dudley Digges, Knt., born 1583, sent am- 
bassador by James I. to Russia, knighted by James 
I, and appointed Master of the Rolls, 1626. Died 
1639. (See Maunder, Fuller's Worthies, “N 
& Q.”) 

Moseley’s of Stafford, Denny's of Cambridge- 
shire, and Ireland in Burke, would be easily found 
evidence. R. _» 2 

Scortisu Music (2™ S. xi. 152.) — A.C. 3 
will find in several writers discussions on most of 
the points he has started ; reference may be made 
in particular to the prefaces of the six vols. of the 
Scottish Minstrel by R. A. Smith, published at 
Edinburgh many years since. The subject of the 
origin of our national music, and its numerous 
characteristics, appears to me one admitting of 
much controversy, and that unless some new 
documentary or other evidence spring up, which 
can now scarcely be expected after all the labour 
and research that have been bestowed, we must 
be pleased to delight in the string without know- 
ing entirely whence or how it has come. 

In respect to “ strathspey ” (as noticed by A. C. 
M.) it may be mentioned that in a curious MS. 
poem of “ The Historie of John the Baptist ” by 
Mr. Zachary Boyd, composed probably between 
the years 1607 and 1626, there occurs the word 
“stravetspy " (modernised into “ strathspey”), 
which shows it to have been at that time in use. 
The daughter of Herodias is made to say — 

* And after that, to please the princes’ sight, 

With artifice Ile dance the Pavin right; 

And after that, with measure and with skill, 

To please the king, the Morice dance I will: 

Stravetspy ; and after, last of all, 

The drunken dance, ’le dance within that hall.” 

The manner of this old author in spelling “ stra- 
vetspy ” (if it was not in his day a popular cor- 
ruption) would seem to give a different turn to 
its derivation than that from the Gaelic “ strath.” 
If A. C. M. considers the older and the more 
modern form of the word to be identical, then a 
reply can be offered to the “ when ” of his “ ques- 


| ot ” “ » enev ” w: arta: rk » 
frey Vere, Esq., who was son of John Vere, 15th | tion,” that the “strathspey” was certainly known 


to exist about two and a half centuries ago, and 
likely at a much earlier date. G.N. 

In our search for the origin of the Scottish 
word Strath, we should bear in mind that the 


| names of most localities in Scotland bear unmis- 


takeable evidence of their Celtic derivation. No 
better evidence of this can be given than the histo- 
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ric name of Strath Clyde. There can scarcely be 
a second opinion as to the derivation of this from 
the ancient British or Welsh Ystrad Clwyd. ‘The 
word ystrad originally meant simply a vale, val- 
ley, or flat, and bad no reference to a road through 


a valley; further than that, as the valley itself 


was the road or passage between the opposite 
mountains, or other obstructions, the name may 
have been applied to passages or roads cleared in 
any direction similarly situated. The form of the 
word ystrad is evidence of its originality, and re- 
lation to strada and stratum. Gomer. 


Rumex aquaticus, on Water Dock (2™ S. 
xi. 243.) — When one sees a thing ranged under 
“Folk Lore,” perhaps one may feel inclined to 
treat it with levity or inconsiderateness ; but to 
anyone so disposed, I would simply quote the old 
adage, Audi alteram partem. To your correspon- 


dent, who depreciates the virtues of the root of 


the above plant, will you permit me to quote from 
the Edinburgh Dispensatory by Professor Andrew 
Duncan, of the University of Edinburgh, 9th 
edition, p. 246., the following short remark ? — 

“It (the root) is manifestly astringent. 
is the Herba Britannica of the ancients, so much cele- 
brated for the cure of scurvy and cutaneous diseases. 
Even syphilis has been said to yield to the infusion of 
water-dock in wine and vinegar.” 

In this country, it, with the Rumex acutus and 
Arctium Lappa, the roots being sliced, and liquorice- 
root added, and boiled with water to form a strong 
decoction, has, in quantities of a quarter of a pint, 
taken twice a day, been long a popular, and much 
approved remedy for diseases of the skin. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


It evidently | 


Specrans. | 
If your facetious correspondent, Mr. Putxorrt, | 


by dock means the burdock, Arctium Lappa of 
Linneus, I would refer him to Johnson's Gerarde, 
p- 804., who enumerates numerous virtues which 
this plant, on the authority of Dioscorides and 
others, is said to possess. Boils are not specially 
referred to, but the root is reported to be “ very 
ood to be laid unto hard swellings.” Mr. W. 
3axter, a better authority, in his British Flower- 
ing Plants (vol. v. p. 333.), says— 

“A decoction of the roots is esteemed by some skilful 
physicians equal, if not superior, to Sarsaparilla in rheu- 
matic affections. It has also been given in dropsical 
cases with success, where other powerful remedies had 
failed. The decoction should be made by boiling two 
ounces of the fresh root in three pints of water, which, in 
dropsical cases, should be taken in two days, or better in 
24 hours.” 

R. W. 


Orxper ror tue Buriat or tae Deap (2"* 
S. x. 410. 458.) — I am obliged to Epmunp Sep- 
ping and Joun Macvean for their answers to my 
Query. I notice what the latter remarks as to 
the sentences “ I am the resurrection,” &c., and 
“ Man that is born of woman,” &c., being sung 
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by the priest and clerks, and not by the congre. 
gation. Should the sentence “I heard a voice 
from Heaven,” &c. (about which the Rubric says 
only, “then shall be said or sung”) be sung by 
the priest alone, or by the priest and clerks, or 
by the congregation ? 

How should the “ clerks" be attired ? In sur- 
plices, in_black gowns, or in decent mourning ? 

ReGeEponum, 

Tue Furevur-pe-Lys FrorBippEN IN France 
(2™ S. xi. 167.)—With the late decree of the 
Paris Court of Cassation forbidding the introduc- 
tion of the fleur-de-lis on jewellery, upholstery, 
&c., compare the following anecdote of Napo- 
leon I., taken from Miss Millington’s Heraldry in 
History, &c. p. 333. : — 

“At Auch, seeing the windows of the Cathedral par- 
tially concealed with paper, he inquired the reason, and 
was told, ‘ people had feared lest he should be offended 
at the sight of certain ancient emblems.’ ‘ What,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘the Fleur-de-lys? Uncover them this mo- 
ment. During eight centuries they guided the French 
to glory, as my eagles do now, and they must always be 
dear to France, and held in reverence by her true chil- 
dren.’ ” 

J. Woopwarp. 

Barrow Diacers (2 S. xi. 149. 256.)—Your 
correspondent A. is mistaken in attributing the 
authorship of this brochure to the late Rev. S. 
Isaacson. Mr. Isaacson’s poem (save the mark!) 
was published in 1844-5, on the occasion re- 
ferred to by A., under the title of Barrow-dig- 
ging by a Barrow-khnight, in Six Fyttes!!! He 
applied to me for a motto, and I suggested from 
Ovid (Amorum, lib. i. el. 8.) : — 

“ Evocat antiquis proavos atavosque sepulchris, 
Et solidam longo carmine findit humum.” 
To which I added this poor version : — 
“ He calls his Grandsires from the tomb, 
And with his verses cleaves the ground ; 
But instant they their place resume, 
And die once more to shun the sound.” 

The “ Barrow-knight” was a thoroughly kind- 
hearted fellow, and took my nonsense in good 
part. Rars. 


There may be two brochures under this title, 
but that which contains a travestie of Hamlet 
was written on the occasion of opening a barrow 
near Shapwick, Dorset, by the Rev. C. Woolls, 
then curate (I think) of Sturminster Marshall, 
the adjoining parish. W. S. 

Hastings. 


Irtsn Barristers (2"* S. xi. 249.)—In reply 
to Mr. Garstin’s Query, I am not aware that 
there is any printed work containing a list ol 
Irish barristers, simply as such. For those who 
have reached the dignity of the bench, &c., he 
may consult with advantage Smyth's Chronicle of 
the Law Officers of Ireland, Lond. 1839, 8v0. 
Promotions subsequent to that date will be found 
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registered at the Hanaper Office, Four Courts. 

The MS. Records of the Hon. Society of King’s 

Inns, giving the dates of admission to the bar, 

exist from 1732; and their accessibility remains 

with the Benchers, to whom an application for 

consultation would be necessary. J. D. Hata. 
King’s Inns Library, Dublin. 


Raea Americana (2 §S. xi. 228.)—The Rhea 
js not an ostrich proper, although they are nearly 
allied birds. The ostrich has but two toes, whilst 
the rhea has three. Lord Reay’s bearings are, I 
believe, on a chevron or, between three bears’ 
heads gules, a buck’s head between two daggers 
and hands proper. His crest is a hand and dagger. 

AstronomicaL Verses (2" S, xi. 149. 235.) — 
In Hogg’s Autobiography, we are told that, while 
tending his sheep in Ettrick, a poetical jousting 
came off between the author, his brother, and 
Wn. Laidlaw, upon the stars ; the first producing 
Reflections on a View of the Nocturnal Heavens ; 
the second, Urania’s Tour, and the third, Astro- 
nomical Thoughts. From the slight way in which 
Hogg speaks of this affair, it would not appear 
that either attempt went to the press, although 
Lowndes records that The Reflections were printed 
at Edinburgh in 1801. Has any reader of “N. 
& Q” seen this? While among the stars, let me 
further ask if any one can name the author of 
The Celestial Excursion, a kind of burlesque 
poem in Scottish verse? My copy has lost its 
title, but at the end is “ W. Reid & Co., Printers, 
Leith.” Upon I know not what authority, I have 
ascribed it to the Rev. Jno. Monro. 

It may not be out of place to note here the 
Gout Raptures of the learned Dr. Robert Witty, 
1677, where between the twitchings of his enemy 
the author has contrived to say much about 
the celestial bodies in a comical poem entitled A 
War among the Stars, bearing a political applica- 
tion, and accompanied by a Greek and Latin 
version. J. 0. 


Biocraruy (2°* S, xi. 107.) — Several Evers 
alias Eure will be found in the list of sheritls for 
Yorkshire, from Richard II. to Elizabeth. 

Radulphus Eure, alias Evers, was created by 
Henry VIII. a Baron and Lord Warden of the 
Marches towards Scotland. 

George Mountaine, Archbishop of York. 

A John Savage occurs as sheriff of Cheshire in 
Elizabeth and James I.’s time, ancestor of the 


Earl of Rivers. R. J. F. 


Peter Meas (2™ S. xi. 250.) matriculated as | 
a sizar of Jesus College, Cambridge, in April | 
1614; B.A. 1617-18; M.A. 1621; B.D. 1628; 
Was not (as stated in the new edition of Le Neve’s 
Fasti), collated to the prebend of Woodburgh in 
the church of Southwell, 20th December, 1631. 


That prebend was conferred on him by Charles I. 

26 Nov. in that year, the see of York being then 

vacant. There is no authority for calling him 

Dr. He was sequestered from the rectory of 

Culmington, Salop, 1647, and died before the 

Restoration, C. H. & Tnomrson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


Mar-Pretate Controversy (2™ S, xi, 247.) — 
In this curious and furious polemic warfare, the 
Epitome * was published in 1587. In this the au- 
thor enumerates the following of his writings : — 

“ Epistomastix, and —1. My Paradoxes; 2. My Dia- 
logues; 3. My Miscelanea; 4. My Variw Leiciones; 5. 
Martin’s Dreame; 6. Of the Lives and Doings of Eng- 
lish Popes; 7. My Itinerarium, or Visitations; 8. My 
Lambathismes.” 

These were works with which he threatened to 
inundate the country, if the bishops continued 
their persecutions of the Puritans, and if they did 
not allow Cartwright’s Confutation of the Rhemish 
Testament to be published, which was not done 
till 1627. It was then privately printed. He 
adds — 1. That our prelates, if they professed po- 
pery, could not do so much hurt unto God's church 
as they now do; 2. That the devil is not better 
practised in bowling and swearing than John of 
London is, with other like points. He states that 
the bishop wrote Gammer Gurton's Needle. 

Can any of your readers explain the proverb 
“Go home by the beggar’s bush, or the game of 
trey trip"? He charges the Bishop of London 
with having ordered that no Bible should be bound 
without the Apocrypha. All reformers appear to 
have been stigmatised as Anabaptists. Who an- 
swered this Epitome ? Gerorce Orror. 

Hackney. 

Joun Buren (2™* §. xi. 110.) — One of this 
author's poems is printed in the Chronicle of 
Scottish Poetry; from the Thirteenth Century to 
the Union of the Crowns. By J. Sibbald. 1802. 
(Vol. iii. p. 464.) The Editor supplies the fol- 
lowing introductory notice : — 

“Jobn Burel, ‘Burgess in Edinburgh,’ (probably a 
goldsmith,) was the author of two poems which seem to 
have been first printed by James Watson in his * Choice 
Collection,’ 1709; viz. the following description of the 
Queen's formal entry into Edinburgh, and another en- 
titled ‘ The Passage of the Pilgrimer,’ a tedious allegory 
in the measure of ‘ ‘The Cherry and Slae,’ and destitute of 
any claim to further notice, There is something in the 
manner of the first which bears a strong resemblance to 
the Diary of Robert Birrel, also designed ‘* Burgess of 
Edinburgh.’ There cannot, however, be any mistake in 
the name of the poet, his colophon appearing to be an 
anagram. 

Epwarp F. Rimsavtrt. 

[* Qy. An Epistle to Terrible Priests? 

+ Beggar's bush (says Halliwell), according to Miege, 
is a rendezvous for beggars. “To go by beggar’s bush,” 
is to goon the road to ruin. Beggar’s bush was also the 
name of a tree near London. Tray-trip is a game at 
dice.—Ep. } 
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Henry Perer (2™ S, xi. 187.) — “ Your lové 
kinsman H.P.,” mentioned in “ Authors and Dates 
of Seventeenth Century Pamphlets,” was Henry 
Peter, a son of John and Wilmot Peter of Boway, 
near Exeter, 
of Queen Elizabeth, at Trenearn, near Padstow. 
He married a Treffry, through which connection 
he afterwards became the representative of the 
borough of Fowey in the first parliament of 
James I, He was succeeded by his son Thomas 
Peter, who married the heiress of Michell of 
Harlyn in 1632. 

John Treffry, his “kinsman,” died in 1658, 


whose sister married Trefusis. TRETANE. 


C. Broventon (24 S. xi. 69.) — The following 
extract from the Scots Magazine for May, 1814, 
may perhaps assist your correspondent in his in- 
quiries ; — 

“Mr. C. Broughton of Edinburgh has in the press, a 
Synthesis and Analysis of the first ten Powers of Num- 
bers, furming an Introduction to the Theory of Num- 


bers.’ 


Glasgow. 


Tawpry Lace (2"4 S. xi. 226.)—To the notice 
of St. Audrey by Nep Atsnep, permit me to 
point out the following passage in Southey’s 
Omuniana, vol. i. page 5.:— 

“It was formerly the custom in England for women to 
wear a necklace of fine silk, called Taudry lace, from St. 
Audrey. She, in her youth, had been used to wear car- 
kanets of jewels; an 1, be ing afterwards tormented with 
violent pains in her neck, was wont to say, that God in 
his mercy had thus punished her, and the fiery heat and 
redness of the swelling which she endured was to atone 
for her former pride and vanity.* Probably she wore this 
lace to conceal the scrofulous appearance ; and from this, 
when it was afterwards worn as an ornament, which was 
common and not costly, the word tawdry may have been 
taken to designate any kind of coarse and vulgar finery. 

“Tt would not be readily supposed that Audrey is the 
same name as Ethelreda.” [ Etheldreda.] 

W. H. W. 


I now send you the explanation given in Bai- 
ley’s Dictionary (ed. of 1764) :— 

* Tawdry (as Dr. Tho. Henshaw and Skinner suppose, 
of knots and ribbons bought at a fair, anciently held in 
the chapel of Stawdrey, St, Audrey, or Etheldred) ridi- 
culously or flauntingly gay, meanly showy, fine without 
grace or elegance. It is used both of things and persons 
wearing them,” 

I have no means of consulting either of the 
authors above mentioned, but if there be a chapel 
of St. Etheldred commonly called “ Stawdrey,” 
this fact, taken in connexion with other circum- 
stances that have been mentioned, would, in my 
opinion, render the received derivation of the 
word very probable. Nep ALsnep. 

Execampane (2" §. xi. 97.) — About seventy 
years ago this herb was much in repute chiefly as 
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a stomachie, particularly by those residing in the 
shipping towns of the east of Scotland. It was 
in the form of a tincture or infusion in gin, and 
was prepared in Holland and brought by the 
sailors of that nation frequenting the Scotch ports, 
A number of years since, while in Rotterdam 
with a gentleman of Scotland who had felt benefit 
from it in his young life, he was extremely anxious 
to procure some of it. We set out upon the 
search among dealers in liquors, and found that g 
few had only heard of it, and that to others it wag 
entirely unknown. At last, as good luck would 
have it, a supply was obtained. I tasted part of 
it, but so unpleasant was it to me that it was 
cordial to allow my friend to hug his treasure, 
G.N. 
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